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COLWICH, CO. STAFFORD, AND ITS CHANTRY 
(OR CHANTRIES 

The following “Ordinatio,” which I have 
translated from the hitherto unpublished Latin 
instrument, preserved amongst the “ Acta Capitu- 
laria Decani et Canonicorum Ecclesise Cathedralis 
Lichefeldensis” (see Black’s Catalogue of th: 
Ashmolean, pp. 420-1), seems to me deserving of 
attention for several reasons. It is an important 
addition to the documentary proof of Staffordshire 
topography ; it serves to vindicate to an ancient 
family that had lost sight of it the title to an 
ancient foundation ; it serves also in my opinion 
to correct an error of Browne Willis (Survey, 
p. 429) and of Harwood, who in his History of 
Lichfield, p. 220, has as usual followed Browne 
Willis, generally so reliable an authority ; and, be- 
sides, it preserves the form—not often, I think, to 
be found in print—of a chantry ordination, and 
furnishes some interesting data of customs in force 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, and pro- 
bably the names also not only of the first chantry 
chaplain, but of the vicar of the church in which 

it was erected. It is as follows :— 

Licence of the Canon for Founding a Chantry 
at Colwiche. 

“Let it be known to all men that I, Robert de Wode- 


through di pirati 
gifts and such works of 
Having refl 


ne 


ins 


tted upon sand invoked the 


| favour of the Holy Spirit, I have »lachantry to the 
praise of the divine name of the most blesse] Virgin 
Marv, Mother of God, and to the honot ‘ * saints 
in the prebendal church of Colewich in | iocese, 
the king as well as others who are interested in this 
respect consenting, and this I have done for the salva- 


house, Canon of the Cathedral Church of Lychfield and 
Prebendary of the Prebend of Colwiche in the same, | 


tion of my own soul and these of my parents and all the 
faithful departed throughout all time. This clfntry 
I have endowed according to my means with certain of 
my tenements, lands, and rents to the value of five marks 
per annum, as is more fully contained in my charter to 
Master [Domino] Roger de Sapton, the chaplain about 
to be presented by me to the aforesaid chantry, and to 
his successors,—on condition nevertheless that the afore- 
said chaplain or another to be presented by me to the 
said chantry, but only for this turn, shall after admission 
celebrate, and that he shall, so far as human infirmity 
permit, add every day a mass or other service as I shall 
dispose, in which use he shall, so long as he shall 
decorously conduct himself, be my table companion to eat 
and to drink with me [erit mihi, dum se honeste gesserit, 
in esculentis et poculentis socius commensalis]. After- 
wards however, in case the chantry become vacant, who- 
ever shall be for the time the diocesan of the place shall 
within twenty days of his having notice of such vacancy 
provide the chantry with a suitable chaplain 


Other- 
wise let the presentation for that turn devolve upon the 
Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Lychfield, and 
should this Chapter for fifteen days then next following 
wholly neglect to make such presentation, then by the 
fact itself [of such neglect] let a similar right pass 


* Bishop Hobhouse, who first drew attention to these 
documents, suggested the amendment of adding the 
omitted three centuries, which is no doubt correct. 
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over to the Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Coventry. 
I will and order moreover that the same Chaplain Roger 
and his successors, on every Sabbath and at the greater 
festivals during the year of the immaculate and glorious 
Virgin Mary, at her altar in the prebendal church cele- 
brate the aforesaid masses. But on each other day 
after my decease let this chaplain, canonical impediment 
not forbidding, celebrate a mass for the dead, and espe- 
cially for my soul and the souls of my parents and of 
all my ancestors and their heirs, and for the souls of 
all to whom by God's will I am under obligation, and 
also for the souls in general of all benefactors of the said 
chantry, and for the healthful estate of the aforesaid 
venerable father [Bishop Roger] who is to confirm this 
foundation as long as he shall live and for his soul when 
he shall have migrated from this world, saying likewise 
day by day as is fitting a full service for the dead. And 
my willis that the said chaplain do reside in the manse in 
the vill of Wolseleye assigned by me to the aforesaid 
chantry, but nevertheless not so strictly but that he 
may sometimes absent himself for recreation or change 
of air or for visits to his parents and friends or for any 
other just cause of like nature, so notwithstanding that 
whatever turns he absent himself his whole absence shall 
not exceed the space of one month. If he shall for any 
reason absent himself for more than a month, he shall 
subrogate in his stead another fitting chaplain to be 
provided at his own expense, who shall, as long as his 
absence lusts, celebrate masses for the souls aforesaid 
each day when it is permitted [by the canons]. Provided 
always that the chaplain strive to return with every 
possible celerity to his own chantry, there to attend in 
person to his duties as it is fitting he should. But that 
the said chaplain and his successors may hereby be enabled 
to live in a more honourable manner, and perform the 
duties of their office with vigilance and devotion and in 
proportion tothe honour with which I myself may invest 
it and the amount of stipend with which I may endow it, 
I will and direct that the said chaplain shall in the name 
of the said chantry have of my goods after my death 
a Breviary as used at Salisbury [portiforium de usu 
Sarum] and a Missal, and sufficient vestments, with 
apparel for the altar, a fitting chalice with corporals, 
also from his commencement [as chaplain*] two third 
part’ of his said lands, more or less according to the 
custom, sown at my expense and one third part fallow 
Nea peepee also four oxen for the carucate [plough- 
and] of the price of ten shillings for each, two horses for 
agriculture [affros}] of the value of half a mark each, 
and a plough with the belongings of the value of twelve 
shillings, and two cart horses of the value each of ten 
shillings ; also two cows of the price each of half a mark. 
And these ornaments, books, lands sown as before said 
(or, if the chaplain shall have died before sowing time, 
then so much corn as the sowing shall require), as many 
oxen, horses, cows, and other goods as aforesaid and of 
the same value, or if not, then the value itself, are to be 
left by such chaplain to his successor, and so on for ever 
by the last successor to his successor. And that this my 
foundation, which, in my judgment, is [what follows is 
defective, but the letters seem qu...ulli’ meo judico’ 

* This instrument, which is translated from a tran- 
script in the W. Salt Library, does not directly specify 
the quantity of lands, but seems to say enough for one 
plough ; but it has before referred to an accompanying 
charter granting to the chaplain land of the value of five 
marks annually, That charter was the foundation, this 
instrument the ordination. 

+ Ajferus was the root apparently of the more used 
word averium, so well known to our law (see Ducange, 
Glossary). 


gratius existit], may be more earnestly observed, my 
intention is that each chaplain who may hold it for the 
nonce shall here swear immediately after his admission 
upon the Holy Evangelists of God, before the diocesan 
of the place or his commissary, that he will in all things 
according to his power fulfil everything that pertains to 
him and maintain it to my full intent and meaning 
Now committing the petition for this my foundation and 
its amendment to the pre-eminence(!) of your discretion 
I humbly and devoutly ask you with fatherly kindness to 
be pleased to approve of the foundation itself and to 
confirm it for ever by the safeguard [munimine] of your 
seal, Given at Wolseleye under my seal the sixth day 


of the month of August, a.p, 1341. 
Ratification by the Bishop. 

_ “Seeing accordingly that by the chantry here men- 
tioned not only is divine worship augmented, but the 
salvation of soula advanced in no trifling degree, we, as 
far as we have pontifical power, ratify and approve and 
confirm it in the Lord, saving ever in a!l things however 
the right, dignity, and honour of our churches of Coventry 
and Lichfield. Given at Heywod the fourth before the 
Kalend of October, in the year of our Lord aforesaidand 
in the twentieth year of our own consecration.” 

The bishop who confirms Wolseley’s foundation 
was Roger de Northburgh, who was consecrated 
in June, 1322, which agrees with the date above 
assigned, for October, 1341, would be in the 
twentieth year of his consecration. In Le Neve’s 
Fasti, edit. Hardy, vol. i. p. 550, it is said in the 
text that the bishop was appointed by the Pope, 
but the note gives the Latin letter of King 
Edward IT. to the Pope, from which it would seem 
that the bishop was appointed by the Pope “at 
the instance” of the royal writer. Yet it appears 
that the latter had written a previous letter re- 
commending Robert Baldok, Archdeacon of 
Middlesex and Canon of Lichfield, for the same 
see. Bishop Northburgh died 1358, and was 
interred in his own cathedral at Lichfield. 

On candid consideration of the above documents 
I think it must be admitted that Browne Willis 
and Mr. Harwood in the works I have cited have 
read hastily the initial lines only of the pre- 
bendary’s licence, and falling upon a chantry 
foundation and reading the prebendary’s name to 
the licence read no further, but concluded that he 
was the founder too, although the “ Ordinatio” by 
Geoffrey Wolseley follows the licence, the date of 
both being 1341. Harwood says (p. 220): “ Robert 
de Woodhouse succeeded (i.¢. as Prebendary of Col- 
wich) on Northburgh’s resignation. He founded 
about 1340 a chantry in Colwich Church. John 
Hinton was admitted to it Id. Maii, 1338, on 
Woodhouse’s resignation as I judge.” Now there 
is evidently an error in the last date, for when the 
chantry was founded in 1341 Woodhouse was the 
prebendary, as we have seen, for as such he licensed 
it. In the absence of proof of another founda- 
tiont we may assume there was but one and one 


t It appears from Harwood (Lichfield, p. 502) that to 
this chantry belonged a house in Lichfield, next Lady 
ere’s. 
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founder, Geoffrey Wolseley. The latter again is 
named “Clericus,” and engages during good 
behaviour to give the chaplain a seat at his own 
table for his repasts. Who can doubt that the 
chaplain is to be by this entertained by the resi- 
dent incumbent, and that the latter is Vicar of 
Colwich, or, from the nature and locality of the 
manse which is to accompany the endowment and 
the name itself of the founder, that such vicar is 
some near relative of the house of Wolseley, which 
is close in the vicinity? But I must admit that 
I find no member of that house bearing the 
founder’s Christian name in any book or MS. to 
which I have access.* 

Stafford. 

SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ EARTHLIER “ Mipscmmer Nieut’s 
Dream,” Act 1. sc. 1, 76 (5 x. 243, 284.) — 
Permit me to add a postscript, not to modify what 
I have already written (for I still hold the text to 
be correct as printed in the first folio, 1623), but 
to give an important parallel passage from Erasmus. 
It by no means follows inductively that Shake- 
speare had read the Colloquia Familiaria, either 
in the Latin original or in an English translation. 
Probably he was perfectly able to construe the Latin, 
despite Dr. Farmer’s disparaging opinion of his 
linguistic attainments, or rare Ben Jonson’s ascrip- 
tion to him of “little Latin and less Greek,” which 
must be regarded as an indirect contrast to Ben’s 
own attainments, and not a positive statement of 
any woefully defective scholarship. As to English 
translations of the Colloquia, I believe there were 
none completed before the date required, viz. 1600 
or earlier. But I have not at hand the means of 
verifying this statement. There were selections of 
the Dialogues published in 1557, 1568 (this was by 
N. L., probably Nicholas Leigh or Nicholas Ling, 
under the title of A Modest Meane to Mariage, 
34 leaves). The Seven Dialogues, translated by 
W. Burton, and printed for Nicholas Ling, were 
not published until 1606, and did not include the 
one to which I am about to refer. Here is the 
quotation, first from N. Bailey’s version of All the 
Familiar Colloquies of Desiderius Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, &c., 1725, which has been reprinted 
this present year by Robert Roberts, of Boston, 
with all his well-known elegance and accuracy of 
typography, and published by Reeves & Turner, 
196, Strand. At p. 219 of the first volume, in the 
dialogue between a Lover and a Maiden, which 
Bailey styles “a very chaste Wooing, mingling 
many philosophical Notions with pleasant Jokes,” 
the following passage of arms occurs. Pampbhilus, 
the lover, is asked by the maiden (to put him off 
from a close argument) : 


* The documents above cited have discrepancies in the 
spelling of the names of the same persons and places, 
and these the translation retains. 


“ Pray do you answer me this Question; which is the 
most pleasant sight, a Rose fresh and fair upon the Tree, 
or one gathered and withering in the Hand!” 
Pamphilus answers her thus :— 

“ J look upon that [as] the happier Rose that dies in a 
Man's Hand ; there delighting the Sight and Smell, 
than that which withers away upon the Bush, for it 
would die there, if it were let alone. As that Wine has 
the most Honour done it; that is drank before it grows 
dead,” &c. 

Here is the passage in the original :— 

**Ego rosam: existimo feliciorem, marcescit in 
hominis manu, delectans interim et oculos et nares, quam 
quz senescit in frutice: nam et illic futurum erat, ut 
marcesceret,” &c.—Proci et Puclle, in Desid. Erasmi 
Rot. Coll quid Familiavia, ed, P. Rabi, Roterdami, 1693. 

This must suffice, no earlier edition being in my 
private library. The Colloquia appeared before 
1522. “Earthlier happy” well represents the 
“ feliciorem” ; and all true lovers of Shakespeare 
should do their best to keep his text from being 
made a Birenboden, for ursine gambols of posturists 
who fail to understand the English language. 
Typographical errors of a bewildering kind are 
less numerous in the first folio than is generally 
believed. All who delight in studying early 
English literature well know that other books are 
full of faults from careless printing or misread 
manuscripts. Few authors corrected the press for 
themselves. I myself plead guilty to a slip of the 
pen, on p. 285 of the present volume. Cuwtharine 
Glover, not Margaret, is the name of the “ Fair 
Maid of Perth.” Margaret is a Ramsay, although 
not the original “Peg a Ramsay,’ known to Sir 
Toby and old musicians. J. W. &. 

Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


“Tweitrta Nient,” Act t. sc. 3, tu. 129-32.— 
“ And. Taurus? That[s] sides and heart. 

To. No sir, it is leggs and thighes: let me see thee 
caper.|— ] Ha, higher: [—] ha, ha, excellent.” 

We do not expect Sir Andrew to know the 
commonest known things, and are not surprised to 
hear him give to Taurus the parts supposed, with 
a slight difference, to be under the influence of 
Leo: “Leo the heart and back,” say and depict 
the almanacs of the time. But why does Sir Toby 
ive Taurus what Batman and the same authorities 
ive to Aquarius (legs) and Sagittarius (thighs)? 
Were I a modern emendator, that is an improver— 
in my own belief—of Shakespere’s sense, I would 
immediately suggest, either (1) the substitution 
of these two constellations for Taurus, a beast 
clearly unsuited for dancing except in a china 
shop, or (2) the substitution of “throat and neck,” 
the parts affected by him, for the erroneous “ leggs 
and thighes.” 

Seeing, however, a few objections to either 
course, I prefer leaving the words as they stand, 
as did Singer, who I find also noticed Sir Toby’s 
erroneous correction; and I ask myself, Did 


-- | 
} 
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Shakespere err in a manner p Ipable to his most 
illiterate auditor, or did he iatend to make both 
knights blunder, or did Sir Toby err with intent! 
Common sense tells us that the last supposition is 
alone admissible. As I understand it, Sir Toby, 


in his usual manner, takes advantage of his brother 
knight's crass ignorance and boorishness to poke 
fun at him. “Shall we have some revels?” asks 
Sir Andrew. “ Why not?” says Sir Toby; and in 
allusion to his northerr frien ’s clumsy build and 
want of urace, he adds, “ Were we not born under 
Taurus? and as Taurus is legs and thighs, you 


should dance inimitably ; let me see thee caper.” 
And then he disguises the ironical laughter at his 


uncoutl ness by the addition of “ excell nt.” 

I think it also not improbable that Sir Toby in 
saying, “ Were we [i.e. were you, Sir Andrew] not 
born under Taurus!” hid another sarcasm. In the 
language of St. Batman, “ he is [also] the house of 
substance, and of riches, and possession, of re- 
ceiving and giving, and is called Taurus, a Bull, for 
« Bull earing maketh the land for Sir Toby] 
plenteous and rich.” B. 


“NMeascre rok Measvre,” Act mt. sc. 1, 


118 x 182, 303.)—After Mr 

THOMAS'S an Mr. Srenxce’s comments, and my 
former ones, I don’t th ink it worth while to diseuss 
the m« vaing of “delighted” any further, and I 
willingly leave the common sense of our con- 


temporaries and after-comers to judge between my 
friend Dr. Nicnotson’s meaning of delighted, “dis- 
lighted, darkened,” and mine, “ fitted for, capable, 
or full of delight.” But Dr. NIcuoLson’s assertion 
that “every commentator and editor that he is 
acquainted with has rejected this first [natural and 
plain] thought, and either given an obviously 
untenable explanation or emendation, or left it 
insoluble,” seemed so strange that I took down 
my Singer—the edition I always use—and found 
this, which is certainly tenable, and in its last 
paragraph coincides with my view :— 

“ Delighted ia occasionally used by Shakespeare for 
delighting, or causing delight; delighted in. So, in 
Othello, Act ii. sc. 3: 

‘If virtue in delizhted beauty lack.’ 
And Cymbeline, Act v. se. 4: 

‘Whom best I love, I cross, to make my gift 

The more delayed, delivhted, 
The delighti 9g spirit and the fery lath are a parallel 
antithesis to sensib/e warm motion and kneaded clod, 
See this passage amply discussed in Notes and Queries, 
vol, ii. pp. 115, 159, 200, 250, 329.” 
Cannot we then now drop the subject ? 

F. J. Furyivatu. 
[ This discussion is closed. } 


“ Syear.”—Falstaff (2 Hen. IV., ii. 1) says to 
the Chief Justice, “My lord, I will not undergo 
this sneap without reply.” And so the other day, 
& propos of a family who were over-indulged in 


| their youth, a W estmoreland man said to me on 


Windermere, ‘Aye, it’s a pity but wat tha ’d 

been snaaped when tha was yoong.” Snape is by 

rname in hire 
A. J. M. 


no means uncommon as a 


“HOMERI NUNC EXTANT,” Ke. 

Tam s orry to see ye oa writer of the brief 
notice (ante, p- 379) of my pamphlet, Homeri que 
nunc extant, &c., has so completely misunderstood 
my meaning and object as to suppose (if he really 
does suppose that = i this instance no de ubt we 
have a jest,” and a “ conden sation of the misty 
vapours of scepticism and priggery,’ &c. That he 
has never looked into the sul ct at all is « vident, 
if only from “7 quotir the author of one of th 
Hymns, “the blind old Bard of Chios’ rocky isle,” 


as the anthor of the I/iad and Odys cy. 


years’ study of the question, t 


t 
I desire to state distinetly that I am perfectly 
serious in OT ee forward, as the result of many 
he arguments, which 
and logical thr mughout, on 
the comparat ive ly ‘ late and com position 0 f the 
present Homeri c texts. I say they were, most 
certainiy, not the s - e texts which Pindar or the 
Tragics used, if, which I very much doubt, they 
used any “texts” at "all I hold that from the 
older epics they were acquainted with our present 
texts are largely made up ; and surely the material 
from which a long written poem is made up must 
antedate the composite form of it. I affirm, 
further, that it is not till the age of Plato that our 
Homer is definitely quoted or referred to. I 
would remind the reviewer, in all seriousness, that 
as somebody must have first reduced the countless 
ballads about Troy (the material of not less than 
eighty Greek tragedies) into a literary shape, and 
as all the evidence we have tends to show that a 
written literature was much later than has been 
commonly supposed, it is really not at all sur- 
prising that the name of this first editor and 
compiler of “ Homer” should remain unknown. 

If, however, the writer will refer to chap. xxxix. 
of F. A. Wolf’s Prolegomena, he will see the 
reasons that very learned writer had for believing 
that Antimachus of Colophon had a good deal to 
do with the compilation of our texts; and if he 
will compare as carefully as I have done the 
diction of Homer with that of Herodotus, the 
countryman and contemporary of Antimachus, he 
will find good grounds for allowing that the 
tradition may be a true one in a very wide sense, 
that Antimachus “ edited Homer.” 

F. A. 


I beli ve to be 


Care. Lorrt, or Troston Hatt, SUFFOLK, AND 
Narotgoyn I.—In looking over the correspondence 


of the late Capel Lofft, of Troston Hall, Suffolk, I 


came upon several packets of the Emperor Na- 


j r 
| 


sia 
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poleon’s b tr. One of these p kets is accomp nied | the chances of th two sisters meeting on that day, 
by the follo ne letter, which may interest your that place and at that hour, must have been 
readers bot! Listorical curiosity and because finitesimally small. 
it seems 2 strange Sp cimen of French, considering [ have headed this note ~ curious coincide nees,” 
who W rote it : } though I cive only e e) unple, he e I trust 
Mr le Comte te Milleraye pr ente Ses respects & M | that others will be f ming FE, Crance. 
Capel Lot pros les Orares plus Sydenham Hill 
Hommes, Justement intituic, 
inclus un fl i. ges Cheveux—Comme |} AwnoTHER CURIO or LITERA 
gon Estime pour | cipes, & de Sa © ad | is George nald, in } 
Zéle pour Sa lightly altered who col in author 
“Nap ym pte urs M Cay ages’? > 
Lofft parmi Ses Amis les plus Af Mr le Comte | Dewalt the east with which typogra] 
de Mill eave Saisit la pres nte Occasion. pour lV Assure made, while we arc rovil Si | i nd 
de son plus | rfaite, & de Sa Coust lération la | proofs : 
plus list | Alas, how easily type $1 
“ Plym . ai A ‘copy’ foul, with a b! t too strong, 
This letter evidently written about the time | And there follow misprints, then ¢ tures Wain 3 
when Capel Loift acy tired historical notoriety by And the text is never at rest asum- 
having, * ter, moved the Court of King’s | By some such accident the transmw 1 of the 
Bench to i vrit of Habeas Corpus to bring | lines, 
up the hody of Napoleon Bonaparte, then detained « And many a fancy, li 
on board t Sorthumberland in Plymo ith Har- | Of bygone travel, wi t,” &e., 
bour. Tl was grant ad, but the hip had | into the Dumirit sian misp int of “hy-vone trowel, 
sailed for St. Helena hefore it was served. | &e., was rendered unint ‘ble, It is here noted, 
Another t+ of hair that I found had the | although in itself a trifle, because it 1s con! cted 
following erscription + — Hair of the Emperor with kindred matte In almost all cases ot 
Napoleon ent © t St. Helena 19 Oct. 1816 & conjectural emendation, >! akespearian or 0 her- 
brought over by Count Piontkowski.” wise, we are bound to suppose that the word in- 
k. A. Lorrt HoLpes. tended to have been written and printed was 
School House, Ipswich. colourably like the evi lently wrong word which 
may appear in type. Most errors whi ‘+h meet us 
Cunrors Coixen ENCES.— The following instance are Others are often sit ply mis- 
oceurred in my own famuy some year or two ALO, | placements of words or letters, often from the eye 
y “Travel” 


and was ¢ “ite i to me the same Gay. SA) having twice read the same passage. 
a ees mg her sister, who was then | turns into “trowel” in Dumfries; “fancy, lightly” 
living at Ealing, ane asked her seadieennere and meet | repeats itself, by sleight of | and. in Kent. Tl ese 
her on th lowing & 1y at 2.00) rm. ab the ¢ rystal i two examples are represent itive facts. Let the 
Palace bazar, Oxford Street. This place Was | wise rpend. As to the cru from the Child's 
there is an entrance hall provided | Own Magazine, the nearest guess that I can give, 


named becaust 

with po s where one cas sit down and wait he the | as a solution of the puzzle, 1s this. Probably two 

frien a coes BO According!y, the | jetters in the original MS. had been misread the 
wt members f fam , tha ° . 

Bazz cay twos rs Of my family were at the | printed j and one y may have been written ¢ and J. 
appointed, and about two | The whole line would there fore read thus 

minutes afterwards they saw my wife’s sister “ And its golden blo 1s less lofty above.” 

coming up, snd thot ht. of course, she hi “ome 

in conse e of } win the If it be not this, let some other Daniel interpret. 

« I ard. Tt may not make poetry OF sensible description, 
J. W. E. 


But it very quickly came out in the course of con- “age 
versation that she had never received the card, and but it is English. . 
that it was eltogether inde pendently of that that Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 
} } : nothing o do with 1e “ pie in the ine fron he Chiid & 
should meet her sister. It may | Qwr Magazine. When the compositor broke a portion 
that the two sisters were | of the line he, in all probability, lost one or two of the 
f meeting at that hour and | letters, and supplied sufficient at random, from his 
« case,” to fill out the line. The P. D. suggests that the 
line should read :— 
« And its golden blossoms of joy above.” 


she had co 
no idea that she 
be supposed, perhaps, 
frequently in the habit o 
at that place, but this was not the case. I believe 
they had met there before, but only once or twice, 


proof and 
to press, but it slipped 


and at very long intervals. Spiritualists would say : > 
that the wish which was in the one sister's mind he compositor no doubt intended to get the 
had found its way to the other sister, and had - the matter right before going 
impelled her, without her being in the least aware ais memory. ] 
axp THE Ropper.—The following 


rence that takes place In th 


At Tne Bisnor 


of it, to go to London and to that part of it. 
illustrates the transfe 


all events, it was a very strange coincidence, and 


| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
Zz | 
| 5 
| 
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tradition of a legend. In this case the story is 
that two robbers see a bishop coming ; one lies on 
the ground pretending to be dead, while the other 
begs of the bishop for means to remove and bury 


his companion, who has suddenly died. The 
money is given, the beggar returns to the actor, 


and then discovers, to his horror, that he is dead 
indeed. It is told of Archbishop Leighton (ob. 
1684) in The Missioner’s Manual of Anecdotes, by 
the Rev. A. G. Jackson (London, J. T. Hayes, 
n.d.), p. 98 (Mr. Hayes but seldom dates his 
books). It is there quoted from The Pro- 
videnc: of God Illustrated. Next, I find it, 
with slightly altered details, told of St. Patrick 
(fifth cent.) in Baring-Gould’s Lives of the Saints, 
April, 1873, p. 338. Here the survivor became 
St. Manghold, patron of the Isle of Man. But, 
I know, the original story 
Epiphanius (oh. 403). It may be seen in Cave’s 
Primitive Christianity, sixth ed., 1702, p. 386, 
quoted from Sozomen, Hist. Ecel., lib. vii. cap. 27. 


C. B. 


so far as 


Rochdale. 


A CorncipENcE.— 
* Sicut sibi conscius alti 
Vain eris, adversum moriens it miles in Sate 
ttollitque manum et ferro labente minatur.” 


Leo Mansuetus, Stati Silv., 1. ii. v. 15. 


“Up sprung young Silas, he hurled his gun away; 
Lynch fixed him with his rifle from the ambush where 
he lay ; 
The bu'let pierced his manly breast, yet, valiant to the 
just, 
He drew his fatal bowie knife and up his foxtail cast. 
With tottering steps and glazing eye he cleared the 
space between, 
And stabbed the air as in 
younger Kean.” 
Bon Gaultier, The Alabama Duel. 


FITzHOPKINS. 


Macbeth still stabs the 


Garrick Club. 


Erirarn ox Cannixc.—In the first 
volume of the Works of John Hookham Frere 
(1872), pp. 312-3, there are two versions of this 
epitaph, a longer and a shorter one, and in each 
the lame line occurs—the third in the 
following quotation :— 

“ Admir'd of all, and by the best approv'd, 

By those who best had known him best belov'd, 
His sovereign’s support, and the people's chovce, 
When Europe's balance trembled on the poise, 
Cali'd to command by their united voice.” 

It is strange that such a line should have been 
written by one who was a master of versification, 
and who naturally would have taken the greatest 
pains with the epitaph of his political hero. 
Surely Frere could not have meant to accentuate 
the first syllable of support. Or is the word a 
misprint for something else? The two volumes 
swarm with errors, fur outnumbering those noticed 
in the long list of “ errata.” JAYDEE. 


Frere’s 


same 


is told of 


Tur Errrick Suernenv.—One of James Hogg’s 
sweetest and simplest lyrics, both in the estimation 
of the public and his own, is The Skylark, beginning 
“Bird of the wilderness.” One of the bard’s 
correspondents, conceiving that there was some 
covert or equivocal meaning in certain expressions 
contained in the last stanza of the ode, asked for 
an explanation. The poet, in a letter not before 
printed, thus made answer :— 

* Altrive Lake, Oct. 27, 1833. 

“ My poetry in general is so simple and plain that the 

meaning is seldom equivocal. In the sentence you 
allude to, I merely meant the descent of the skylark, who 
begins his song on the fringe of the cloud at the break 
of day, but when the sun rises bright drops down beside 
his mate till the evening. The laverock (or skylerk) has 
always been a peculiar favourite of mine, for he was, 
like myself, an inmate of the wilds, and the companion of 
my boyhood. Oft have I lain in the grey of the morning 
and tried in vain to discover him from his notes on high, 
until the rising sun revealed him to me like a little 
musical star on the breast of heaven. Many of my best 
poetical effusions have reference to this beloved bird.” 
I am privileged to quote the preceding from the 
original in the possession of the Baron de 
Bogoushevsky. Cuarues Rogers. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


Perrarcn’s Erasing would rather die than 
suffer its pure skin to be soiled. In Petrarch’s 
sweet song of the Triumph of Death, the ermine 
figures, in the standard of the brigata allegra led 
by Laura, as the type of purity 

*« Era la lor vittoriosa insegna 
In campo verde un candido armellino ; 
Ch’ oro fino, e topati al collo tegna.” 
And in Bernardino Daniello’s Spositione the reason 
is thus given :— 

* Era la lor vittoriosa insegna un candido armellino, ¢ 
bene, perche cosi come yuesto animale si fascia pit tosto 
oceidere, che voglia la su a candidezza macchiare, cosi la 
donna c’ ha a cuore I’ honor suo, vorra piu tosto morire, 
che lasciarsi contaminare.’ 

Very likely other commentators on the passage 
have given particulars concerning this strange idea 
respecting the ermine, but I have never seen any 
other reference to it, and some readers of “N. & Q.” 
may perhaps be able to trace it back to earlier 
sources, and show how it arose. 

James Hoorer. 

Denmark Hill. 


“PEACE WITH nonour.”—Lord Beaconsfield’s 
now celebrated saying, “ Peace with honour,” is 
curiously anticipated in the play of Fletcher (?) 
called The Queen of Corinth, Act i. sc. 1:— 

« Eraton. The general is return’d then ! 

Neanthes. With much honour. 

Sosicles. And peace concluded with the prince of 
Argos ! 

Nean. To the Queen's wishes.” 

A. Harrison. 


St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


VV. 
| 
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Wire-se.iinc.—The following, from the Public 
Advertiser, Sept. 19, 1768, illustrates the British 
custom of selling wives, and is rather amusing :— 

“ On Thursday last a publican in Shoreditch sold his 
wife to a butcher for a ticket in the present lottery, on 
condition that if the ticket be drawn a blank he is to 
have his wife again as soon as the drawing of the lottery 
is over.” 

0. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Haxnan More's “Reposirory Tracts”: 
Mrs. Metrowe (orn Metrow).—I wish very 
much to get hold of an old edition of Mrs. Hannah 
More’s Repository Tracts, published at the time 
of the great scarcity at the end of the last century. 
Also I want to get hold of a book of a certain 
Mrs. Melrowe (or Melrow), who flourished at the 
same time as Count Rumford ; and when he set 
forth his improved grates and stoves she furnished 
recipes for cheap and savoury dishes to cook at 
them. I think she also furnished some hints and 
recipes to Mrs. Hannah More for her Repository 
Tracts. Can any of your correspondents give me 
any information about Mrs. Melrowe ? 

LLANOVER. 


Tus or THE Beaumonts oF 
HAM.—Who was the father of Henry, first Lord 
Jeaumont? Barnes says he was Louis, son of 
Charles of France, King of Naples. Burke says 
he was probably the son of John de Brienne, King 
of Jerusalem. Anderson and Dugdale give both 
accounts, declining to decide. The son of Charles, 
according to Anderson, died an infant in 1248. 
Can no more certainty be had than this ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Wuere was Marsnat Saxe Bory ?—In some 
biographies Dresden is mentioned as the place of 
his birth, in others Goslar. In Murray’s Hand- 
book for N. Germany I find the following passage : 
—“Marshal Saxe, son of the celebrated Aurora 
von Konigsmark, mistress of Augustus of Saxony, 
was born at Goslar, Oct. 28, 1696. His birth is 
registered here as ‘ Meurice, son of a great lady, 
born in Winkel’s house, without the name of 
father or mother.” This is so circumstantial that 
it seems to settle the question. JAYDEE. 


Watrer Hussey Buren : Coartes 
Busue.—I have not been able to find a complete 
speech made in the Irish House of Commons by 
Walter Hussey Burgh. In Grattan’s Life and 
Speeches, edited by his son, only a portion of one 
of his speeches is given. Nor can I find a speech 
made by Charles Kendal Bushe either in the Irish 


House of Commons or at the bar. Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” assist me with information 
on the subject? I require one or two complete 
speeches from both orators. R. H. Reap. 


anp “ CoupLEBEGGAR.”—Mr. 
Earwaker, in his History of East Cheshire, gives 
extracts from the parish register of Wilmslow, 
some of which record marriages performed in two 
cases by a “ couplebegger” and in two others by 
a “knitbegger.” It is evident that these not over- 
complimentary designations are intended for 
irregular performers of the marriage ceremony, but 
the precise meaning of the terms is not evident, 
and they do not occur in any of the glossaries yet 
issued by the English Dialect Society. Can any 
further explanation be given? 

E, A. Axon. 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell. 


Savmasivs’s “ Derensto Reata pro Canoto I.” 
—Has a complete English translation ever been 
published? Prof. Masson says (Life of Milton 
and History of his Time, vol. iv. p. 174): “It was 
not that it could do much harm at home. There 
was no English translation of it, and for those who 
could read the Latin there was nothing very new 
in the argument.” In a foot-note Prof. Masson 
mentions a French translation (Apologie Royale 
pour Charles I. par Claude de Saumaize, Paris, 
1650, 12mo.), but adds: “I am not aware that to 
this day there has been any English translation. 
Lowndes mentions none.” The fact, if it is a fact, 
is surely a curious one. The energetic royalists at 
home must have been strangely careless if they 
permitted the arguments of the greatest scholar of 
the day on behalf of their master to be only known 
to the more learned classes, One would fancy 
that copies in the vernacular would instantly have 
been sent through the length and breadth of 
England. Witiiam Georcr Biack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


“ Outser.”—Is this still used in Gloucestershire 
for exeept ? Cotgrave, in his Briefe Directions to 
learne the French Tongue, says: “ Fors for hors, 
as fors que cela; Except that, for hors mis cela. 
As in Gloucester shire they likewise say ‘ Outset 
that’ for ‘except that.’” F. J. F. 


Baroxy or Witiovensy or Parnamu.—This 
title, created in 1547, became extinct in 1779, 
upon the death of the last heir male of the body 
of the first lord. But owing to a mistake in the 
succession—an error probably unique in the annals 
of the peerage—by which the younger line was 
summoned to Parliament, and for nearly a century 
enjoyed the peerage upon the presumption that 
the descendants of an elder brother had failed, a 
new barony is thought to have been created, in- 
heritable, like all baronies in fee, by the heirs 
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general of the line so summoned to Parliament in 
error. The decision of the House of Leds in 
1767, awarding the barony to the elder branch, 


upon the extinction of the younger, expressly | 


declares that the previous barons had been placed 
in possession of the honour “contrary to the right 
and truth of the case.” I shall be glad of the 
opinion of correspondents as to the existence of 
this second barony. The descendants of the “ false 
line of lords,” whose seat was near Bolton, are 
somewhat numerous in this locality, and, assuming 
the existence of a barony in fee, the co-heirs 
general are well known. W. D. Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Bapcer Skins tsep AS Horse Frryitvre.— 
I have noticed in South Germany, on every 
ion when I have seen two horses abreast in 


the country waggons, that the horse on the 

off side has had a badger skin fastened to the 
hames, and hanging down one side of the 


collar, which it completely covers on that side. 


I have asked several Germans the use of this 
singular adornment, but without obtaining any 


more satisfactory answer than that it was an old 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 

solve the puzzle for me, and state the origin of a 

custom which is probably one of considerable 

antiquity ? Jonun 
Great Cotes, Ulceby. 


custom, 


“Hyreriox.”—At the beginning of Hyperion 
are the following lines :— 
“ Who ne’er the bread of sorrow ate, 
Who ne’er the lonely midnight hours 
Weeping upon his bed has sate, 
He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers.” 
fancy I have sometimes seen the quotation with 
the line 
“ Who ne'er was utterly desolate ” 
added after the third line. Can any 
readers tell me (1) whether this is so, 
where the whole quotation comes from ? 
it is a translation. S. H. 


Tae “Lunes” or tne Merrororis.—When 
was this phrase first used? I find it in a book 
published in 1820. I doubt if it can be found 
prior to this century. The march of civilization 
had not produced metropolitan bronchitis by the 
congested augmentation of bricks and mortar and 
the destruction of suburban fields prior to 1800. 
As the calamity was not felt the phrase could not 
be coined. Prior to that respiration was freer, and 
belongs to the period of that good old lady who 
triumphantly exclaimed, “ Thank God, I was born 
before nerves were invented!” A sort of Eden 
that. C, A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


of your 
and (2) 
I fancy 


G. 


Aw Otp Ewxcravine.—I have lately picked 
up a very fine old engraving of the supper at 


Emmaus, but unfortunately the margin is so 
closely cut at the ornamental frame remains that 
| the names of the painter and engraver are lost. Can 
|any of your readers supply them, as the work is 
| really very fine? The figure of our Saviour at the 
head of the table has a nimbus of several points, 
and the general details of the table equipage, &c., 
are excellent. I am unable to trace it in Bryan 
unless it be Masson’s engraving of the supper at 
Emmaus after Titian called “The Tablecloth.” 
The size is 15 in, by 11 in. H. Hatt. 
wavender Hill. 


“Tor Imitation or Curist.”—What is the 
date of the first edition of Dr. John Worthington’s 
translation of it? 

Rochdale. 


A or Booxs anv Prints. 
—Iam forminga collection relating to the journalism 
of the county. Can you assist me in procuring an 
early copy of any Kentish paper, periodical, single 
sheet, or news advertisement relating to the above 
subject / S. W. Kersnaw, M.A, 

Lambeth Palace. 


or tHe Orper or THE GaArter.—Is 
there any trace of the knot which alternates with 
the garters being used as a badge by any of the 
knights anterior to the ordering of the collar by 
Henry VII.? Is its origin known? G. M. 


Greta Greex.—Where are the records of the 
Gretna Green marriages to be found ? 
J. 


TransiaTion Wantep.—“ On joue a la poéle, 
Pétrangle-chat ” (Cherbuliez, Prosper Randoce). 
What games are those? I cannot find the words, 
even in a new dictionary. GRreysTEIL. 


“ Grynev.”—Talking to a Lancashire man the 
other day, he said he had left certain articles “in 
a ginnel,” evidently meaning an entry or passage. 
What is the word derived from ? 

Jas, WILLIAMSON. 

York. 


Temriars’ Bavces.—I shall feel greatly obliged 
for information as to the badges or cognizances 
adopted at any time by the Order of Knights 
Templars and by that of St. John of Jerusalem. 

T. W. Wess. 


Cowrer’s Broxton MSS. anp “ ParentAatia.” 
—Is there any printed copy extant of Dr. William 
Cowper’s, of Overleigh, Broxton MSS. and his 
Parentalia, describing the siege of Chester in 
1641 and containing Chester city pedigrees ? 


Autey Fawiny.— Was there any dignitary 
named Alley in the English Church about two 
| hundred years ago? A father, sons, and grandson 


— 
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held Crown livings in Ireland (dio. Ossory and 
Kildare) in the beginning of last century, and 
tradition has it that they were descendants of 
Bishop Alley, but no one of that name held a 
bishopric in Ireland. PETERSON. 

Battap, “Near Woopstock towy.”—Who 
was the author of the ballad from which the fol- 
lowing stanza is quoted in that lively and amusing 
book The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton? Mr. 
Black speaks of it as though it were a very familiar 

ne to his readers: 

***Near Woodstock town I chanced to stray, 
When birds did sing and fields were gay, 
And by a glassy river's side 
A weepil damsel I espied,’ 
This was what she sang, telling the story of the forlorn 
maiden who was found weeping for her faithless lover, 
who only wished that he might come and visit her grave 
and think of her as ‘one who loved, but could not hate.’ 
Perhaps this old-fashioned ballad is not a masterly com- 
position ; but the music of it is expressive enough, and 
we who were familiar with Bell’s ballads had got into a 
habit of not caring much what she sang, as long as she 
only continued singing.”—Chap. viii. 
JOHN PicKFORD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Avctnors or Books Wantep.— 
The High Mettled Racer.—Where can a copy be pro- 
cured ? K. J. 


Avtiors oF Qvorations WantTED.— 
“ Where shall the soldier lie but where he fell?” 
C. H. Hit, 
“ Glissez, mortels, mais n’appuyes pas.” 
J.8. 8. 
“ Example draws where precept fails, 
And sermons are less read than tales.” 
“Death hath nothing terrible in it but what life hath 
made so.” EB. W. 


Replies, 


THE MEANING OF “SCOTIA.” 
(5% S. x. 348.) 

Tt appears to me that in point of fact Mr. May- 
HEW has already supplied some of the information 
which H. L. L. G. desires, in his reply to Mr. 
J. R. Scorr’s singular theory that Scotland 
tribute land. Still there may be room for me, as 
a Scot from that “ Regnum Scottorum,” the corona- 
tion stone of whose kings is now in Westminster 
Abbey, to cite a few authorities explaining the 
different medieval uses of the term Scotia. The 
Scoti were a branch, and for a considerable period 
the dominant branch, of that portion of the Celtic 
race which inhabited what we now call Ireland. 
Mr. Hill Burton, in his History of Scotland (vol. i. 
pp. 210-12), says :— 


“ When Scotia, or the land of the Scots, is spoken of 


by writers in the earlier centuries of Christianity, they | 
refer not to the country now called Scotland, but to J 


Treland. The Scots seem to have oozed out of the 
north of Ireland upon the western coast of Scotland and 
its Archipelago.” 

If H. L. L. G. bears in mind some useful warnings 
of a late distinguished historian of the saints of 
the Scottish Church, he will not be surprised to 
find their race-name transplanted by the Scots to 
the country to which they crossed over from Ire- 
land, and which is to this day called Scotland. 
The late Bishop Forbes (of Brechin), in his most 
interesting article on “ Scottish Religious Houses 
Abroad” inthe Edinburgh Review for January, 
1864, makes the following very pertinent remarks : 
“Tt is a confusion of terms to apply the modern 
nomenclature of nations to the times of the fall of 
the empire. . « « Race, not place, was the bond of 
nationality. A Celtic race of the great Indo- 
European family termed Scott had wandered or 
been driven into Ireland,” and while there they 
were the subjects of a very remarkable religious 
civilization. “Their zealous missionaries spread 
themselves through many parts of western Europe, 
and they founded the earlier religious houses both 
in France and Germany.” The bishop continues : 

“But the Scoti were not confined to Ireland. The 
narrow channel between the two countries formed no 
bar to their extension into Argyle and the Highlands, 
Tona was the civilizing bond of both countries, The 
saints of Albain laboured in Erin, and vice versa from 
Ireland came almost all the early names commemorated 
in the Scottish Calendar. There was a constant passing 
and repassing, and the title Fer da leithe, ‘the man of 
two portions,’ applied to St. Berchan, the son of Muired- 
hach, from his labours in both countries, might be with 
justice applied to many beside him....In process of time 
other races overcame the Scoti in Ireland, leaving only 
a depressed remnant, while in Scotland their fortune 
was better. Eventually united to the Picts under 
Kenneth Macalpin, they became a great nation, and gave 
their name to the country they peopled, so that not- 
withstanding the influence of colonization and conquest 
by other races the blood of the original Scoti forms an 
integral part of the ethnical condition of the modern 
Scotsman.” 

With regard to the date of the transfer of the 
title Scotia Bishop Forbes observes :— 

“ The first author who applies the term Scot/« to Alba 
in distinction from Erin is Marianus Scotus, whose real 
name was probably Malbryde or Maelbrighte, that is, 
the tonsured servant of Brigitta. He was born in 1028, 
in the north of Ireland, and, after living as an ‘inclusus’ 
at Fulda and Mainz, died in 1082.” 

I italicize the word “author” because, as a fact 
of political history, the distinction between Scotia 
and Hibernia, or Alba and Erin, is older than the 
“floruit” of Marianus Scotus by nearly two 
centuries, the date assigned to the rule of Kenneth 
Macalpine over the united Picts and Scots being 


A.D. 843, the same as that of the Partition of 


Verdun and the definitive separation of Western 
and Eastern France, since known as France and 
Germany. From this period therefore, politically 
speaking, dates the application of the name Scotia 
to the modern Scotland. It was «always a racial, 
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never a political, name for Ireland. There were 
kings of the Scotie race holding sway in Ireland, 
where they made their mark by their greater 
culture and their fervour of Christian zeal. Aided 
by this twofold pre-eminence, the kings of this race 
laid in Dalriada, the “ portion of Cairbre Ruadh,” 
the nucleus of a Scottish rule which fused Scots, 
Picts, Wallenses, Francigense, and Angli into that 
one historical kingdom of Scotland, of which Chan- 
cellor Seafield said, as he touched the Act of 
Union with the Scottish sceptre, “ There is the end 
o’ an auld sang.” C. H. E. Carmicnaert, 


May T, without intruding on Mr. Marnew, to 
whom H. L. L. G. refers, offer some remarks? In 
Orosius, bk. i. ch. iii. (Dr. Bosworth’s version of 
King Alfred’s translation), “On the west of the 
same Mediterranean Sea is Scotland [Ireland],” 
upon which there is this note :— 

“ This last sentence is an addition by Alfred. In early 
times Ireland was called Scotland. In paragraph 28, 
Alfred says, ‘Ireland we call Scotland.’ Ireland was 
exclusively called Scotia or Scotland from the fifth to 
the tenth or eleventh century. The first we hear of the 
Scoti, or Scots, is as a people inhabiting Ireland, In the 
fifth century they contended with the Hiberni, the 
earlier inhabitants, and soon gained supreme power, and 
gave their name to the country. About a.p. 503 a 
colony of these Seoti, having given their name to Ire- 
land, emigrated to North Britain, gained influence there, 
and also imposed their name on that country. Skene’s 
Highlands of Scotland, 2 vols., 1837.” — Bosworth’s 
Alfred's AS. Version of Urosius, Lond., 1859, p. 30, 
note 7. 

For St. Rumold himself reference may be made 
to Baronins, Mart. Rom., at July 1: “ Machliniwe 
passio S. Rumoldi Martyris, Scotorum regis filii, 
et episcopi Dublinensis.” Ep. Marsuatt. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Marcaret Acuittoyx, Countess or Drvon 
(5 §, x. 347.)—The first part of this question 
is easy to answer. The countess in point was 
certainly not Margaret or Margery Fitzgerald, 
who married secondly Fulk de Breant, and died 
Oct. 2, 1252, according to Matthew Paris, but 
was already dead on Sept. 29, according to the 
Fines Roll of that year. She was the wife of 
the last Earl of Devon, the grandson of Mar- 
garet Fitzgerald, as is plain from the statement 
in her inguisition that Isabel, Countess of Albe- 
marle, was the sister and heir of her husband. 
But when we come to ask whose daughter she was 
we find ourselves in a fog. According to— 

Her ing. in Calend. Geneal. she was Margaret, 
afterwards wife of Robert de Aguillon. 

Matthew Paris she was a foreigner, a Savoyard, 
and kinswoman of the queen, married 1257 (the 
queen was Eleonore of Provence, daughter of 
Beatrice of Savoy). 

Litta’s Celebre Famiglie Italiane she was Avita, 
seventh child and third daughter of Tomaso I, 
Count of Savoy, and Marguerite de Faucigny. 


Anderson’s Royal Genealogies she was Avoya, 
sixth daughter and youngest child of the same 
persons. 

Dugdale’s Baronage she was a relative of Queen 
Eleonore. 

Watson’s History of the Earls of Warrenne and 
Surrey she was Margaret, youngest daughter of 
Earl Hameline Plantagenet. 

surke’s Evtinet Peerage she was Avis, daughter 
of the Earl of Surrey. 

These are all the references within my reach just 
now, except such as are manifestly taken from 
these. 

Now, Earl Baldwin was born Jan. 1, 1235, and 
married in 1257. These dates, I think, are 
sufficiently authenticated. He had a son named 
John, who died young, and in France, before his 
father. Margaret his wife died in 1292, as shown 
by her inquisition. If she were John’s mother we 
are driven to the following conclusions :-— 

1. She was not Margaret or Mary, daughter of 
Earl Hameline of Surrey, since he died in 1202, 
and she would thus be at least fifty-five on her 
marriage and ninety at her death. 

2. She was not named Avis, Avita, or Avoya, 
but Margaret. 

3. She was not Avita or Avoya of Savoy nor her 
younger sister Margarita, for the probable dates of 
birth of these princesses, at the latest, were 1201 
and 1204, and the latter died in 1283. 

But now comes the question, Was Baldwin 
twice married, (1) in 1257 to Avita of Savoy, and 
(2) very soon after (for he died in 1262) to a Mar- 
garet, who was his son’s mother? I suspect this 
to be the truth, and I should be glad, as well as 
Mr. Etwes, to have any light thrown on the 
question who this Margaret was, Is there any 
real evidence that she was daughter of any Earl of 
Surrey? It must, I think, in that case have been 
William, the sixth earl, son of Earl Hameline. 

It may be well to add that, judging from the 
language of the inquisition, Margaret appears not 
to have been the mother of Isabel Bardolf, only 
daughter and heir of Robert Aguillon. It would 
therefore appear that Robert Aguillon also married 
twice. Who was his first wife and the mother of 
Isabel ? HeERMENTRUDE. 


The Countess Margaret is one of a multitude 
of noble ladies who are ignored or misdescribed 
in all the peerages. She was the daughter 
of Thomas, Count of Savoy, and the aunt of 
Eleanor, Queen of Henry III. Matthew Paris 
calls her “alienigenam quandam Sabaudiensem, 
ipsius Regine consanguineam,” whom Baldwin de 
Redvers married in 1257, “ Domina Regina pro- 
curante.” She was a widow, and by no means 
a young woman, when she married the Earl of 
Devon, for she had married in June, 1218, Herman, 
Count of Ribourg, a count of the empire, who 
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died without issue before 1256, and made his wife’s 
brother, Peter of Savoy, his heir. Baldwin, the 
last Earl of Devon and of the Isle, was poisoned 
in July, 1262, at the table of this Peter of Savoy, 
and as he left no issue his sister Isabella, Countess 
of Aumale, was his heir. His widow, the Countess 
Margaret, had her dower duly assigned to her, and 
in 1268 had a grant of five hundred marks from 
King Henry III. in contemplation of her intended 
marriage with Sir Robert Aguillon, The marriage 
took place soon afterwards, for on June 12, 1269, 
the wardship of Ralph de Playz was granted to 
Sir Robert Aguillon and his wife Margaret, 
Countess of the Isle. Sir Robert died on Feb. 15, 
1285-6, leaving an only child, Isabella, Lady Bar- 
dolfe, by his first wife, Joan de Ferrers. The 
Countess Margaret survived her third husband six 
years, and died in 1292. It should be noted that 
the account given in the Baronage of Sir Robert 
Aguillon and his family is full of errors and 
confusion. Tewars. 


Some pages of information concerning her will 
be found at p. xxxi et seq. of Mr, Stapleton’s 
elaborate preface to the Liber de Antiquis Legibus 
(Camden Soc.), where the supposed facts which 
have puzzled Mr. Etwes are traced to mistakes of 
Dugdale and others. Fircnetrt Marsn. 


Tue Name or Wacker §, x. 108.)—This 
name has nothing to do with pedestrianizing. 
Walk, waulk, or wauk is a North-country term for 
fulling or thickening cloth; Low Ger. walcken, 
Ger. walken, Norse walka, A.-S. wealcan, to press, 
to tread. Skinner and Garnet derive the applica- 
tion of the term from the circumstance of women 
in primitive times sitting round the board and 
cloth, and working it with their feet one against 
another : “It is this part of the operation which 
is properly called walking, and it is on this account 
that falling mills, in which water and machinery 
are made to do the work of these women, are in 
Scotland and the north of England called walk 
mills. A fuller is still called a walker in Lan- 
eashire and Scotland.” In Italian the term is 
qualcare, doubtless connected with Lat. calcare. 
The Anglo-Saxon has three words all signifying 
the same process—wwealcere, as above ; spurnere, 
from spurnan, to kick, press; and fullere, in- 
troduced from the Latin or French. The French 
fouleur, Lat. fullo, Eng. fuller, is derived from 
a Latin root ful, to strike or beat. 

I have stated above that the surname Walker 
has nothing to do with pedestrianism. This is 
quite true, but nevertheless walk, to march, and 
walk, to full cloth, are both derived from the same 
radical weale-an, one signifying beating the 
ground, the other beating the cloth. Dr. Brewer, 


in his Phrase and Fable, sub voc. “Walker,” 
discredits its derivation as a proper name from the 


trade of a fuller, and suggests Old High Ger. 
walah, A.-S. wealh, a stranger, foreigner. It 
must be remembered, however, that the guttural 
k, c, or g is an essential part of the root, which is 
not found in wall, wealh, and their derivatives. 
The true root will be found in Old High Ger. 
valagon, Goth. valaug-jan, Sansk. valg, ambulare, 
volvere. 

The word valcatorium in the supplement to 
Ducange offers one of those very rare occasions in 
which the learned Sieur Du Fresne, commonly 
called Ducange, is caught tripping. He cannot 
understand the connexion of valcatorium with 
molendinum, a mill. He says in a note :— 

“ Valcatorii nomine molendinum significari ex allatis 
haud certo colligitur: imo 4 molendino distinguendum 
esse suadetur charta an. 962, quod D. Brussel monuit in 
Tract de Usu feud, unde cum ipso aut aggerem esse facile 
crediderim, aut exclusam locum scilicet ubi concluduntur 
aque aut denique lignum quo aque continentur inter- 
pretabor.” 

Valcatorium is neither an embankment, a sluice, 
nor a cistern, as the learned author supposes, but 
simply a walk mill. Vale-atorium mol-endinum 
is the very expression, discarding the superfluous 
Latinizing syllables. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Walker signifies a fuller. In Lindsey fuller’s 
earth used to be called walker earth, but the name 
is now well-nigh obsolete. In Cleveland a fulling 
mill is called a walking mill and a walk mill 
(Atkinson’s Cleveland Gloss., sub voec.). In the 
poem of the “ Boy and Mantle” we read :— 

“Shee threw downe the mantle 
That bright was of blee, 
Fast with a rudd redd 
To her chamber can she flee ; 
She curst the weaner & the wal/er 
That clothe that had wrought, 
& bade a vengeance on his crowne 
That hither hath itt brought.” 
Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript, ii. 306. 
In the manuscript churchwardens’ accounts of the 
parish of Louth for 1502-3, we find among the 
“legaciones & dona” that the churchwardens 
received “of the webstars and walkers of their 
light, that they gave to the bilding of the broch, 
xxxs.” Epwarp Pracock, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


There is nothing abstruse about this. It is one 
of the many surnames derived from the occupation 
of the original bearer, and is synonymous with 
Tucker and Fuller, a thickener and cleanser of 
cloth. In some cases Walker may be directly of 
local derivation, from Walker, a place near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and here and there the name 
may have come from a forest officer, a ranger who 
was “appointed to walk about a certain space of 
ground committed to his care” (see Lower’s 

-atronymica Britannica). Sr. SwitTHy. 
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Persons engaged in the making of cloth were use of the proverb, but I met with it once ina 
In Harl. MS. 1174, | passage which will serve to illustrate its use and 


anciently called walkers. 
f. 38, is a tricking of a seal of the age of Edw. IIL. 
bearing as a device the shears used in clipping 
the wool, with the inscription round, siGILLVM 
RICARDILE WALKER Hunter’s Hallamshire, 
p. In the parish of Eccleshall, co. Staff., 
there is a hamlet now called Walk Mill, so named 
from an ancient fulling mill which formerly existed 
there. W. F. Marsn Jackson. 


92" 


See Concern ing some Neotch Surnames, by Cosmo 
Innes. Jounx Mackay. 


“ SPARLING” 5m 348.) —A sparling or 
sperling is a kind of small fish ; some say a smelt. 
The word occurs in Specimens of English, ed. 
Morris and Skeat, p. 90, 1. 48. Literally, it means 
a spare or small thing, being derived from the 
A.-S. 8] , Spare, small. The cognate G. sp rling 
means (not a small fish but) a small bird, a sparrow. 
A moment's reflection will show that the Fr. 
¢perlan stands for an Old Fr. esperlan, which is 
mereiy the Teutonic word ina French dress. To 
derive the English from the French word is im- 
possible ; the stream runs the other way. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 
Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 


rr. 


This word is, I presume, used in Nottingham- 
shire, for William Howitt, in his delightful Book 
of the Seasons, remarks that in March “the little 
smelts or sperlings run up the softened rivers to 
spawn”; and the veteran friend of our boyhood 
(may he live for ever !) is I believe a Nottingham- 
shire man. A. J. M. 

Smelts are commonly sperlings in Scotland : 
probably one of the numerous Franco-Scottish 
words of our Lowland vocabulary. 

GREYSTEIL. 

Edinburgh. 


Mr. Halliwell, in his Dictionary, 
as a name for the smelt, and adds, 
samlet is called by this name.” 

Epwarp H. 


cives this word 
“In Wales the 


MARSHALL. 
The Temple. 


“Tam Marte (on Marti) Mercurio” 
5% S. x. 269.)—In the Dictionary of Latin Quo- 
tations, Proverbs, and Phrases, published by Bohn, 
this expression is marked as “Proverb.” There 
are two very similar: “ Tam Marte quam Minerva 
(As much by courage as by wisdom); Tam Marti 
quam Mercurio (Equally qualified for war and 
for diplomacy).” It is a sad pity that references 
to authorities are not given in this book. The 
simple mention of the name of an author of a 
quotation, though often very satisfactory, would 
be much more valuable if there were a reference 
to the whereabouts in the author's works. 

I must leave it to others to point out the early 


| 


| 


meaning. 
John Aubrey, ‘who 
the Druidical temple 


discovered the remains of 
at Abury, Wilts, when out 


hare-hunting with the Hon. Charles Seymour and 
Sir William Button, in January, 1649 (when he 
first saw the “Countrey about Marleboruogh”), 
preserved his early reminiscences of it in the Monu- 
| menta Britannica, now in the Bodleian Li! rary. 
He gives a pleasant account of their sud lenly 
coming on the remains, and how he afterwards 


made further researches in 1655, adding : 

* And a further opportunity was, that my honored 
and faithfull friend Colonel James Long of Draycot was 
wont to spend a week or two every autumne at Aubury 
in hawking, where several times I have ha the happi- 
ness to accompany him. Our sport was very good, and 
in a romantick countrey, for the prospects are noble 
and vast, the downs stockt with numerous flocks of 
sheep, the turfe rich and fragrant with thyme and 
burnet— 

‘ Fessus ubi incubuit baculo, saxoque resedit 
Pastor arundineo carmine mulcet oves.’ 
Nor are the nut-brown shepherdesses without their 
graces. But the flight of the falcons was but a paren- 
thesis to the Colonell’s facetious discourse, who was Tam 
Marti quam Mercurio, and the Muses did accompany 
him with his hawkes and spaniels.” 
Gippes Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Aw Avutnor’s Name Wastep §, x. 327.)— 
The “name wanted” is Parsons or Persons. 
Robert Parsons was a celebrated Jesuit in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and was born at Nether Stowey, 
near Bridgewater, being the son of a blacksmith. 
He was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
was the author of numerous controversial and 
other works, amongst which was “A Treatise of 
the Three Conversions of England from Paganism 
to Christian Religion, by N. D. (Nicholas Dole- 
man, alias Parsons), imprinted 1603-4, 3 vols.,” 
designed in answer to Fox, whom he professedly 
opposes throughout the greater part of his second 
and third volumes (see Rose, or Nicolson, or 
Lowndes, or Watt). Not having a copy I cannot 
comply with the second request, as to the title- 
page. E. C. Harinetox. 

The Close, Exeter. 


The Treatise of the Three Conversions of Eng- 
iand is in three parts, and has three distinct title- 
pages. The first is dated 1603, and the third 
1604, with no name of place or printer. The best 
account of Parsons and his writings is still, I be- 
lieve, that in Wood's Athene, Bliss’s edition. 

The title-pages are very long, and the book is 
too well known, I think, to make it advisable to 
print them in full. C. Browne. 


“ Ost-novse” (5 S. x. 227.)—This must refer 
to an inn, hostelry, Aétel, house of entertainment, 
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of which the groom is called the ostler. This is, 
or was, in some northern places pronounced wostler, 
as Orton is often Worton. I thought I had heard 
old people use the term wost-house for the inn they 

their market town, and find a con- 
firmation of the belief in Dickinson’s Cumberland 
Glossary, just published by the Eng. Dialect 
Society : “ Woast-house, the house where we put 
up,” that is, at the next town on market days, 
“ My ost-house,” as used by Mr. Tyldesley, seems 
to imply no more of actual possession than Fal- 


resorted to at 
t 


staff's “mine inn,” or Burns’s or Christopher 
North’s “my houff,” when they went to Edin- 
burgh. The accession of visitors seems to have 


1, 
reauced 


and induced the diarist to go to another 


the sleeping accommodation at Ormskirk, 
“ quarter 


to lye” which was less pleasant. I find that ost- 
house is not quite unknown as a drying-house 


attached to a brewery, but I never heard it nor 

saw it in our glossaries, And this sort of house 

would not have been resorted to by strangers, nor 

have been used by its owner as sleeping quarters. 

I am glad to afford this information to the in- 

quirer of a word almost forgotten. 
Cumberland. 


See Brochett’s Glossary of 
Words :—* Oast, v.n., used with at, to frequent 
an inn ; as ‘ he oasts at the Half Moon.’” “ Oast- 
house, or Host-house, a public house or place to 
which farmers or strangers resort on a market 
day.” Ost-house is in common use in Northumber- 
land in this sense. R. R. Dees. 


I have frequently heard the word ost-housc, or 
host-house, used by an old lady born in the last 
century, and I always understood her to mean by 
it an inn or place to rest at. J. S. 

Doncaster. 


North-country 


Kenner or Keynet’s Wuarr, Uprer THaMes 
Street (5% §. x. 228.)—I do not know in what 
year this wharf obtained the name of “ Kennet,” 
but I believe it was about 1770-80. In Horwood’s 
map, 1799, it is marked Kennet ; but in the map 
of Vintry, in Stow, 1754, it is called Black Swan. 
I am led to believe that the name was taken from 
Alderman Brackly Kennet or Kennett, who was 
Lord Mayor in 1779-80, and became notorious at 
the time of the Gordon riots. There is a note in 
the Mirror for March 26, 1831, mentioning that, 
“passing by Blackfriars Bridge, I missed the 
magnificent gates (iron) erected by Brackley 
Kennett, Esq., the inactive Lord Mayor of London, 
A.D. 1780, during the time of the riots, and who 
used to pass his time at the ‘Jacob’s Well, 
Barbican”; on whom the following lines were 
written :— 


“When Rome was burning, poets all agree 
Nero sat playing on his tweedle-dee ; 
So Kennett, when he saw sedition ripe, 
And London burning, calmly smoked his pipe.” 


The following year Mr. Langdale the distiller, 
whose premises were burnt by the rioters, he being 
a Roman Catholic (Wraxall’s [Historical Memoirs, 
1815, i, 326), brought an action against Alderman 
Kennet, the ex-Lord Mayor, and claimed 51,5592. 
19s. 7d. for property destroyed in consequence of 


the irresolute conduct of the mayor (An. Register, 
1781, Chronicle, p. 169). In the account of the 
trial in the London Magq “in for 1781 (p. 149), 
Dr. Kennett, a son of the alder ian, is mentioned 
as giving evidence of the mayor's applications for 


military help, and willingness to head the troops 
when they came. The fact that Alderman Ken- 
nett erected handsome iron yates near the 
present Kennet Wharf and Kennet Lane certainly 
renders it probable that the wharf derived its 
name from him. In Kent’s Directory for 1769 his 
name is entered as “ Alderman Merchant, 
Pall Mall.” In that year the Newbury barges 
sailed from Downes’s Wharf, Thames Street; I 
think the name of this wharf became extinct al 
1846, being after that year called the Leith and 
Glasgow Wharf. 

I have not met with any obituary notice or 
memoir of Alderman Kennett; if the account 
of him in City Biography, 8vo. 1799, p. 122, 
correct, he rose from a very humble origin ; be- 
came sheriff in 1765, alderman in 1767, and 
mayor in 1780. After the riots it is said that he 
publicly stated that the Earl of Effingham was one 
of the rioters who was slain; as the earl was not 
there, and was not slain, he commenced an action 
of scand. mag. against Kennett, who died, how- 
ever, before the trial came on, May 11, 1782 (Gent. 
Mag., p. 263). Epwarp 


so 


and 


avout 


is 


Lyty’s “Cuprp my CaMPASPE PLAYED” 
(5% §, x. 327, 354.)—My copy (which I should be 
happy to lend to Mr. Locker) of the 1632 edition 
of Lyly’s Sixe Court Comedies gives this song at 
the close of the third act of The Tragicall Comedie 
of Alexander and Campaspe, and that, I believe, 
is its proper place and its first appearance in print ; 
for Mr. Arber states, in that excellent “ Chronicle” 
of his prefixed to his reprint of Euphues and his 
England, that Lyly’s dramatic songs did not 
appear in the quarto editions of his single plays, 
but appeared for the first time in Blount’s collected 
reprint of 1632, of which I have spoken above. 
Alexander and Campaspe was, I believe, printed 
first in 1584, and secondly in 1591, so that (as I 
am not surprised to hear) the Rey. George Gil- 
fillan is wrong. A. J. M. 


I think Mr. Locker’s query is answered by the 
following editorial note to Mr. Wheatley’s edition 
of the Percy Reliques :— 
“ These pretty epigrammatic verses occur in Act iii. 
sc. 5 of Lilly’s play as a song by Apelles. The first edi- 
tion of Campaspe was printed in 1584, and that of 1591, 
mentioned above, is the second edition. This song, 
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however, was omitted in all the editions printed before 
that of Blount (Six Court Comedies, 1632),."— 
Whieatley’s Percy Reliques, vol. iii, p- 85. 


“ 


The clause “ mentioned above ” alludes to Percy’s 
note, which is quoted by the Editor at p. 327 as 
above, though there stated by mistake to be Gil- 
fillan’s, G. L. Gomme. 


Names §. ix. 325, 403, 479; x. 158, 
209, 309.)—Since my last communication I have 
had the privilege of looking through some pub- 
lished papers by Miss Pow.ey and the MS. 
notes of Mr. J. Cuartes Cox, both of whom 
have already written upon the subject in your 
columns, which was first started by Miss PowLey 
under the title of Field-lore at 4@ §. xi. 110; ef. 
indexes, sub voce “ Field-lore.” 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the subject 
requires attention. Indeed, the question already 
reaches beyond this and becomes, What is the 
best plan to adopt in order to collect and preserve 
our field names? Vigorous help from county 
Archiwological Societies, according to the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Cox, is decidedly the first step. 
The next, in order to avoid multiplication of 
machinery, is to obtain a centre from which the 
work of collection may be guided, either in London 
or one of the large provincial towns, for without 
this we shall not arrive at any comprehensive 
result. The subject has essentially a genius of its 
own (if I may so express it), It belongs to Eng- 
land, not merely to the counties, and should there- 
fore be supported by a council of its own. Un- 
fortunately we do not possess a historical society 
in London sufficiently broad in its operations to 
establish comprehensive scheme of connexion 
and brotherhood with our provincial societies. 
What, then, I would propose is (1) to carry out a 
suggestion made to me by Mr. Epwarp Soir 
sone months back, namely, to gather together a 
little club of willing workers on the subject in 
London—not a new society, be it observed ; (2) 
such club to put itself into communication with 
our county societies, asking them to collect the 
field names in their own districts, either for the 
purpose of printing in their own transactions and 
sending afterwards to the club, or of sending to 
the club direct ; (3) after a sufficient collection has 
been made, to publish it in slips by means of 
subscriptions, and to send these slips round to the 
local societies and to independent students for 
assistance in illustrating the meaning and history 
of each name. I should be very glad to hear that 
my suggestion is approved of, or to have it im- 
proved upon. I must crave another line in order 
to thank Dr. Hype Mr. Roserr Hot- 
LAND, Mr. James Brittrey, Mr. S. A. Newman, 
Mr. Arrwoop, and Mr. H. B. Waeattey for 
the assistance they have rendered me. 

G. Laurence Gowme. 


Doce Tony (5@ §. x. 347.)—I have seen Punch 
often in Paris, and once at Angouléme, with a cat 
instead of a dog, and such I believe is the custom 
of France. The cats could hardly be ranked as 
actors. They seemed gentle, came when called, 
and put up a paw when threatened. Punch, [am 
told, is not so popular in Germany as in England 
and France. I saw him, among other shows, at 
the fairs of Cologne and Leipzig. At the latter 
he was mixed with fantoccini. He had neither 
cat nor dog and was not very amusing. 

I do not know whether Punch is a Dutch or a 
Belgian “institution.” Ihave been at the great 
fair of Rotterdam and the kermesses of Antwerp, 
Louvain, and Malines. If at any of them, he was 
not so prominent as to draw my attention. 

Firznorkiys, 

Garrick Club. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 1* S. v. 610; vi. 43, 184; 2™ S. ii, 
430, 495; 3° S. ii. 387, 476 (chap-books) ; and for the 
etymology of “ Punch,” 4" 8. iv. 532.) 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND THE Pirate (5 
S. x. 227.)—This is traced to Cicero’s De Re Pub., 
of which it is one of the fragments. Lib. iii. ¢. 14, 
$24: “Nam quum quereretur ex eo, quo scelere 
impulsus mare haberet infestum nno myoparone : 
Eodem, inquit, quo tu orbem terre [Nonius, pp. 125, 
318, 534, e Cic., lib. iii. De Re Pub.].” (Cic., edit. 
Klotz, Lips., 1857.) There isa note to the same 
effect in the Edin. transl. of St. Augustine, De 
Civ., iv. 4, to which Mr. Boase refers. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Tue Brive or Lammermoor (5" §, x. 186.)— 
A fac-simile of the marriage contract between 
Janet Dalrymple and David Dunbar was published 
in vol. viii. of the “Centenary Edition” of Sir 
Walter Scott’s works in 1870, 


W. F. Hicerys. 


Locat Wetents AND Measures (5 §. x. 283, 
345.)—May I say how glad I am to see that this 
important subject is likely to receive attention 
from “ N. & Q.”? It borders so closely upon folk- 
lore that it is difficult to say that it does not 
actually belong to that department of olden history. 
Besides the Cheshire proverb mentioned by Mt. 
Hotuanp there are “ Moffat measure, fu’ and 
rinning ower,” and “ Hexham measure, heaped 
and runnin’ ower.” But my object in writing now 
is to draw attention to the valuable annual reports 
of the Warden of the Standards, These are pre- 
sented to Parliament and consigned to the oblivion 
usually attending Blue-books. I have now before 
me the Reports for 1872-3 and the two subsequent 
years. Among other interesting papers given in 
these reports I may perhaps be permitted to men- 
tion the titles of the following : “ Account of the 
Standard Weights and Measures of Queen Eliza- 
beth”; “Standard Weights and Measures of 
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Henry VII.” ; “ Historical Sketch of Legislation 
relating to the Inspection and Verification of 
Weights and Measures in England and Wales, 
from the Period of the Conquest”; “On the 
Ancient Standard Weights of Babylon, Assyria, 
&e.. now in the British Museum.” These papers 
contain much interesting matter in connexion with 
local weights and measures, although it will be 
seen their chief object is the standard weights and 


meusures. G. Laurence 


As the recent Act of Parliament threatens to 
have the effect of inundating your columns with 
information on local weights and measures, may I 
be allowed to suggest to your correspondents the 
desirability of referring to well-known works in 
which the facts they contribute have been already 
collected? I may particularize Morton’s Cyelo- 
pedia of Agriculture, sv. “ Weights and 
Measures,” “Surveying,” “ Provincialisms,” &c. 
Every one of the terms referred to by F. S. is 
given in the first of the above-mentioned articles ; 
and as an illustration of the comparative fulness 
with which this is done, it may be mentioned 
that his Glasgow boll of 240 Ibs. is only one of 
between seventy and eighty instances of the use of 
the term for various weights in different places and 
for different descriptions of produce. J. F. M. 


One value of studying local weights and measures 
will be the light thrown on many points of pre- 
historic archeology «and folk-lore. Thus Mr. 
Hot.ayp illustrates the score, which has so large 
a share in numerals. The thrave, or double 
dozen, is worth more study. Hype Ciarke. 


Tue Srarronp (Nor SrarrorpswirE) Knot 
(5% S. x. 229.)—This is understood to be the 
badge of the family of Stafford, Barons and Earls 
of Stafford and Dukes of Buckingham in the 


Plantagenet times. Other families, as Dacre, 
Harrington, &c., had knots as badges, differing 
from each other in the twisting. be 


The following has been kindly sent to me by 
a friend at Stoke-upon-Trent :— 

“ The Staffordshire knot does not belong to the county 
at all, but is a misappropriation of this century. It is 
the badge of the family of Stafford, and is simply a true- 
love knot. It is to be seen carved at the old almshouses 
at Stafford, built by the Stafford family, also in the glass 
of Checkley Church windows and elsewhere. There are 
various tales respecting its origin, but the oldest writers 
call it a true-love knot.” 

Emity Cour. 

Teignmouth. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 1" §, viii. 452; 2° S. x. 127 ; and 4th 
8. vi. 450.) 


THE 


InQuiRER were 


(5% X. 


269.)—If 


Messrs. 


Warre Famity 8. 
to communicate with 


Silva & Cosens, of Oporto, and 14, Water Lane, 
E.C., he would probably obtain all the informa- 


tion he requires, or, at any rate, have sources 
indicated to him where it might be obtained. The 
present head, I believe, of the Oporto branch of 
the Warre family is a partner in the firm. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Cowrer’s “ Homer” (5 §. x. 268.)—I think 
Cowper, in his letter to the Rev. W. Bagot of 
July 4, 1786, was referring to a certain foreigner, 
Fuseli, whom he mentions in a later letter to Mr, 
Bagot (dated Aug. 31, 1786) as having rendered 
him assistance in his Homer, thus :— 

“TI do not wonder at the judgmeut that you form of 
Fuscli, a foreigner; but you may assure yourself that, 
foreigner as he is, he has an exquisite taste in English 
verse. The man is all fire, and an enthusiast in the 
highest degree on the subject of Homer, and has given 
me more than once a jog when I have been inclined to 
nap with my author.” 
Jomxson, 

Fuseli is the extraordinary foreigner alluded to. 
Full particulars will be found in Knowles’s 
3 vol. Life and Lectures of Fuselt. I think it 
occurs in vol. i. Fuseli was a splendid classic, 
knew Greek as well as English, and English better 
than a native generally does. He could seize the 
spirit of a passage, which many a scholar cannot. 
I wish he had been as good a painter. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“Parmer” (5% §. x. 269.)—Halliwell, in his 
Dictionary of Archais and Provincial Words, 
gives the following explanation :— 

“Properly a pilgrim who had visited the Holy Land, 
from the palm or cross which he bore as a sign of such 
visitation; but Chaucer seems to consider all pi'grims to 
foreign parts as palmers, and the distinction was never 
attended to in this country :— 

‘Says John, if I must a begging go, 
I will have a palmer’s weed, 
With a staff and a coat, and badge of all sort, 
The better that I may speed.’ 
Robin Hood, ii, 129.” 
Everard Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Hesrew InscripTions on Enciisn Corns 
S. x. 229.)—Mr. Grorce Exuis asks, “ Are there 
any other coins besides those of Edward VI. with 
Hebrew inscriptions?” I am not aware that there 
are any English ones with Hebrew inscriptions, 
and think Mr. Etuis must have taken the corona- 
tion medal of Edward VI., the earliest coronation 
medal of an English sovereign, for a coin. The 
young king is represented on the obverse half 
length, in armour, crowned, and holding the sword 
and globe, with the following legend in three 
circles. In the outward one, “Edwardus VI. 
D. G. Ang. Fr. et Hi. Rex Fidei Defens.” ; in the 
next, “Et in Terris Ang. et Hib. Eccle. Caput 
Supremum”; and in the innermost, “ Coronatus 
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est M.p.xuvi. xx. Februa. Etatis Decimo.” The | 
reverse has in thi ld a Hebrew and Greek in- 
scription to the same effect, and r them in small | 
letters “ Lambhith,” yp vnably the artist, but I 
do not know any pn l eng r of this rather 
singular name. May Cranmer possibly have had 
it struck in the pal ut Lambeth? The only 
other English medal with a Hebrew inscription is, 
I beli ic of H VILL. The obverse has 
the king’s l p with the legend in a 
double cit The on 
Octa. Ang ra et til 
et,” and the other, “In Terr. 
sub Christo Caput Supremuim.” 
mn the reve n Hebrew 1 Gi 
ibove the ‘ript I } 
1545.” Evelyn says Henry 1 the invaluable 
collar of rubies disposed of abroad during the civil 
commotions, temp. ( I., to procure the royal 
family bread, but th perh questionable 

Ji uN J. A. Boa 

7, Albion Terrace, Exmouth. 

TENNYSON AND OLIV Cromwett (5% S. x 
105, 214.)—A line in from the Laureate’s 
poem ynted by Mr. Boventer, “ Till that wild 
wind le work,’—obviously alluding to the 
terrible storm that devastated the neighbourhood 
of London on the night of the great Protector’s 
death, the whirlwind in which malignant Cavaliers 
were wont to assert the pirit of evil carried off 
Old Noll’s soul,—recalls to my mind a curious 


reputed memento of that d 
partially pre 


Essex. 


isastrous night still 


in the vicinity of Romford, 


When I was a here stood by the roadside, 
about two miles west of that town, at the east end 
of the long straggling village of Chadwell Heath, 
and on the left hand going from London, a tre- 
mendous pair of bones forming an arch ; the bases 
were deeply rooted in the « but even then the 
space spanned was consider Near by was a 


ts bar, known, from the adjacent 
Whalebone Gate. I think too, if I re- 
member rightly, there stood near the spot a road- 
ide inn, called by the sign of “ The Whalebone.” 
My father, an Essex man, long since dead, used to 
tell me that he had it from his grandfather that 
the bone was the upper jaw of an immense whale, 
which had been cast ashore about three miles to 
the south of the spot, on the north bank of the 
Thames, at Dagenham, while the great storm was 
raging on the night it Oliver Cromwell died. 
In course of time toll on suburban roads was 
abolished ; the toll-house and gate were cleared 
away, and the jaw was appropriated to serve as an 
entrance arch to the front garden of a neighbouring 
suburban villa, the rural residence, I believe, of a 
Whitechapel pork-butcher—an edifice known, and 
still indicated on suburban maps of a tolerably 


+} 
ta 


“Whalebone House.” 


} 
yweu 


modern d 


I may, 


“antheticalle 
parentheti lly, 


perhaps, be all to observe 


that an entrance arch formed from a whale’s upper 
jaw-bones was not an uncommon adornment (?), 
net lly, to a suburban public garden, in the 


eighteenth century. I remember such a portal at 
Stepney, and beneath such another, in my boy- 


hood’s days, access was obtained to the tea gardens 
of Cope nhagen Hou . on the site now i 
by the new Smithfield Cattle Market 

ton. What bec e of the worthy tra 

have above alluded to I do not know 


nding, but I am wna 


its former title or peculiar 


his house is still st 
ident fy it now by 


gate. Iam under the impression that what re- 
mains 0 » relic has been retransferred to its 
original site, for I was past the spot where, so far 
as my memory serves me, it formerly stood, on 
July 25 in this year. Half the arch, 7.¢. one bone, 


e earth, but 


stood upright, still deeply rooted in t] 
he si high 


alone, forgotten, deserted, by the side of the 


road, in a fallow field. No one in the neighbour- 
hood seemed to know anything about it or its 
history ; and in the hope that some kind corre- 
spondent from South-west Essex, versed in the 
legends of the locality, may be able and willing, if 


your courtesy will allow, to narrate the tradition a 

little more in detail than I am able to do, I take 

the opportunity of the late allusions to the 

Talking Oak to ask you to be good enough to 

insert this communication. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 4% 8. viii. 4, 73, 197, 195; ix. 175; 

x. 400.] 


DANTE AND SHAKSPEARE x. 165, 312.)— 
I do not know enough to give a real opinion, but I 
feel sure that Shakspere had no such knowledge of 
Dante as Chaucer had; bits from Dante don’t 
come out in Shakspere as they do in The Second 
Nun’s Tale, the last stanza &c. of Troilus, the 
Parlament of Foules, the House of Fame; and 
that the Judge of all, the highest Judge, should 
be called by Shakspere “the top of judgment” 
seems to me so likely and natural as to need no 
suggestion from Dante. That Shakspere’s musical 
key, by which Prospero set hearts to what tune he 
liked, can be Dante’skey, by which Frederick’s heart 
was unlocked, I cannot anyhow perceive. Surely 
Erato Hitts doesn’t unlock his drawer with his 
wife’s harp or piano tuning key. My belief is, 
that if Shakspere had known Dante he ’d have so 
used him, and so often, as to leave no doubt on 
the point. F, J. Fursivatt. 


MARKS OF THE IMPERSONATORS OF THE PASSION 
(5% S. x. 247, 336.)—I am much obliged for the 
partial answer to my query. I shall be glad of 
the other half, viz., What is the meaning of the 
marks in the Roman Missal? I am directed to 


refer to “Surtees’s edit. of the Missale, p. 102.” 


to 


5th S, X. Nov. 16, '78.] 


The Surtees Society has not published an edition 
of the S L have looked to the reference 
in the York Missal, same page, but cannot see 
any thing to help me. H. A. W. 


trum book. 


Mr. MacCane’s Historica Memorrs anp 
Rows ; (52 S x, 323. In my reply to Miss 
Hickson I co} the heading she has selected 
as a fitting title to observations intended to dis- 
para e. The only remark I wish to make is 
that 1 2 pro ¢ is not ir nformity with 
the urtesy that hitherto has characterized the 
corres] its of N. & My reply shall be as 
brief [ ean pos ibly make it. For m iny years 
—ever since I rend in the Leisure Hour the second 


Noster Brothers 


r of tl if Doon I have 
1 that it was taken from my story, the 
tures of an Irish Rebel. The course of 

the same, so is the disguise, and so are 


main difference being that in my 
McCabe appears as a “ preacher,” and in the 
“farrier,” and that he has 
? at atime in Ireland when no 
rich or poor, wore a beard. 

There were thirty years bet wee n the publication 


of the two stories, and twenty-five years at least 
since I had looked upon a copy of the Adventures 
of an Irish Rebel. It was then, too, nineteen 
years since the account of McCabe's “escape” 
appeare linn y Memoir of W. | MeCabe,and the 
last time I had seen that memoir was in 1851, when 


I lent it to a gentleman who “ forgot to return it.” 
Away, then, from any books of my own to refer to, 
I came to the conclusion upon reading the Foster 
Brothers of Doon that not only was the account of 
“the escape” plagiarized from my story, bué that 


in my story itself were to be found imaginary 
incidents, such as are given in my Adventures of 
an Irish Rebel in describing Major Sirr’s abortive 


attempt to arrest Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the 
part McCabe took in it, and how he afterwards ex- 


tricated himself from the custody of the Dumbarton 
Militia.* These two inferences were then drawn by 
me, first, my own story being no more than a fact 


dramatized, and secondly, this “fiction founded 
on a fact” being plagiarized in the Leisure Hour. 
Both conclusions became a fixed idea with me. 
With the full conviction I was right in retain- 
ing that idea, I wrote a reply to Miss Hickson. 
That reply I have cancelled, although it was in 
the hands of the printer. And I have done so 
because this consideration presented itself to my 
mind: Upon which condition of my own mental 
and physical powers should I place the most re- 
liance—upon my memory and ability when I 
wrote the Memoir, that is, in the forty-second year 


* All the romantic incidents, in connexion with these 
facts, that are given in the Adventures of an Irish Rebel, 


pp. 539-41, are carefully expunged from the Memoir of 


McCab pp- 321-2, 
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of my age, or on my memory and eapacity in my 
sixty-third year, when I first met with a stray 
number of the Leisure Hour, or on my met 
and opinions in my seventy-seventh yi ’ 
my article on “Roman Catholic Lite1 re’ 
published in “N. & Q The answer to the 
questions is, that more reliance is to placed } 
myself upon what I haw than what [ « 
Remembering how unerringly accura m 
memory in 1843, how earnest and careful I had 
been in the performance of any literary tas! 
nothing could be less likely than h | 
my putting together the matet f h 
MeCabe’s Memoir was compo d, nea he 0 
I must have known thoroughly well in 1843 
that which I had forgotten in 1864, viz.. that the 
account of McCabe’s “escape” was a bon he 
narration of the transaction as it had been told to 


me. 


The inevitable deduction from such a conclusion 
is that which would be utterly improbable if my 
narration in the Adventures of an Irish Jebel had 
been partly fictitious, that is that there should be 
a similarity of incidents between it and the tale 
told in the Leisure Hour; whilst such a similarity 
is not only possible but unavoidable should heth be 
representations of circumstances that had actually 


occurred. If, then, there can be shown in manuscript 
(I do not think there can in print) any similar 
narration prior to 1834 of “ the escape,” it will be 
not only readily accepted by me, but it will he a great 
gratification to me to recall the charge of plagiarism, 


which never would have been preferred—no matter 
how much I felt wronged—had I known that the 
author of the Foster Brothers of Doon was nn 


Wm. B. MacCane. 


longer living. 

Booterstown, co. Dublin. 

“ BETWEEN You AND I” (5 §, ix. 275 
x. 18, 139, 190, 237, 291, 351, 359.)- 
Brewer will only lend me his valuable co-opera- 
tion, between we we shall probably be able to settle 
this question, A Cosvert To nis VIEWS. 


“THE METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL” (5 S. x. 
226, 37 )—Mr. C. A. Warp seems to ignore the 
distinction between metropolitan and metropolitical. 


St. Paul’s may very properly be called the metro- 
politan cathedral, 7.e. the cathedral of the metro- 
polis; but Canterbury is, not the metropolitan, 
but the metropolitical cathedral, i.e. the cathedral 
of the metropolitan, the archbishop of the province. 
In official documents it is always styled “the 
Cathedral and Metropolitical Church of Christ, 
Canterbury.” W. #H. J. 


(5% §, x. 247, 372.)— Would 


Nomap’s fair friend Apphia prefer a Phrygian 
derivation for her name? That is Professor Light- 


foot’s opinion on the subject, to whom neither Mr. 
Tew nor anybody else has referred (Epistles to the 


. 
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Colossians and Philemon, p. 372). The professor | take the fancy and are longer lived. As to their 


says it is a “Phrygian term of endearment.” 
trust Nomap may be in a position to find this 
piece of information of a special use to him. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Farnborough, Banbury. 


Professor Lightfoot’s conclusion (see St. Paul's | 


Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon) is, 

“ With the overwhelming evidence of the inscrip- 

tions before us, it is impossible to doubt that 

Apphia is a native Phrygian name.” W. C. B. 
Rochdale. 


Tue Inapreuacy or LANGUAGE TO EXPRESS 
Prerrecr Precision (5 x. 24, 52, 
116, 178.) —The late Rev. F. W. Robertson says : 
—“Words are but counters—the coins of in- 
tellectual exchange”; “Words are but fossil 
thoughts: you trace the ancient feeling in that 
word (virtue), you trace it, too, in the corruption 
of the word ” (Sermons, first series). 

E. C. Rieurtox. 

SREAD AND Sat (5* §, ix. 48, 138, 299, 477; 
x. 37, 21€.)\—The Durham and Northumberland 
custom Mr. Kerr refers to is also observed in 
Mid-Lothian. Whena child is taken to church 
to be baptized « bread-and-cheese sandwich is 
given to the first human being—man, woman, or 
child—met by the christening party. I know of 
two cases in recent years where this was done in 
the streets of Edinburgh, while it is quite common 
in the country districts of this county, and most 
probably elsewhere in the Lowlands. 

R. R. MacGrecor. 

Edinburgh. 


“Viewr” (5% S, ix. 418; x. 5, 53, 58, 137, 
177.)— Encouraged, no doubt, by F. J. F., 
“viewy” again appears in the Spectator of Sept. 14. 
Here is the passage :— 

“It is proposed to guarantee the Ameer territorially 

and dynuastically, but ‘to demand the dismissal of the 
Russian mission, to insist on the admission of a 
British mission, and to plant agents in Balkh and Herat. 
We have elsewhere indicated reasons which seem to us 
final against this viewy project.” 
What on earth can this new-fangled “ viewy ”— 
unadorned this time with inverted commas—mean 
in this connexion? F. J. F. says, “ A viewy man 
means one who has speculative, unpractical views” ; 
but the policy here indicated is particularly strong 
and practical. I am fairly puzzled, but I can’t 
admit that the Spectator does good service in in- 
venting absurd words, A, 


People seem to forget that Englishmen make 
their own words when they like, and are not 
limited to classic words to be found in the Dic- 
tionnaire de lV Académie Anglaise. Some such 
words live like a butterfly only for the day, some 


I | origin, the inventor alone can tell. 


Hype CLarke. 


West Inpies : Barsapoes (5™ ix. 249, 297, 
357; x. 116, 376.)—G. F. B. will doubtless pardon 
me for correcting an inaccuracy which has crept 
into his communication to you in last week’s 
number. He states that the Barbadian wills are 
not indexed. I have examined during the past 
two years nearly every volume of these wills from 
about 1650 to the early part of this century, and 
found that the officials in the will office in days 
gone by had provided an index to every volume ; 
but, owing to the ravages of time and the apathy 
of their successors, not only have many of the 
indexes completely disappeared, but many of the 
volumes are in the last stage of decay. All the 
old deed books have been carefully indexed, but 
many of these also are very dilapidated. I per- 
sonally pointed out to the late Colonial Secretary 
of Barbadoes the state of these interesting books, 
and he promised to call the attention of the 
Assembly to them. A sum of money has since 
been voted towards recopying the wills of the pre- 
sent century, but no steps have been taken to 
preserve those of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Unless some influential genealogist is 
able to induce the Barbadian Government to pre- 
serve these old wills, I feel sure that before many 
years elapse they will be irretrievably lost. 

Naru. Forte, Jun. 

7, The Paragon, Clifton, Bristol. 


Bowne To THE (5 §, ix. 189, 449; x. 
173.)—It appears to me that J. T. I’. is mistaken 
in saying the “modern cathedral fashions of 
canons major and minor hobnobbing to one 
another are ‘corrupt followings’ of the ancient 
custom of bowing to the altar.” Surely they are 
more probably derived from the ancient custom of 
giving the kiss of peace—a custom still retained in 
some services in churches of the Roman obedience. 


W. M. M. 


Sr. Puinir Neri §. x. 108, 214.)—I have a 
quaint little book called Feigned Eccuses, in which 
the anecdote of this saint is detailed at some length. 
He addresses a law student. The story ends by 
saying, “ The young man forsook the law, and gave 
himself to the ministry of Christ, being so touched 
by the last ‘And then?’” E. C. Ricnrtox. 

“A LITTLE 


DISH WANTS TO GO INTO THE 


KITCHEN” (5% S. x. 377.)— Whether this be good 
English or not I leave to philologers; but I know 
that in the classic neighbourhood of Oxford I once 
received the message, “ Please, sir, there’s a gentle- 
man at the church wants to be buried.” The 
gentleman had arrived ten minutes before his ap- 
pointed time. J. H. B. 
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Tue Gresnam Grassnorrer (5* §, x. 69, 134.) 
—Cooke (Notes on Hesiod) remarks that the 
Athenian ladies wore grasshoppers in their ears, 
because the grasshopper, being a musical insect, 
was sacred to Apollo. R. 8. Caarnock. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


Jony’s Deatnu S. x. 69, 154.)—In 
reference to the date of his death, Stow, in his 
Chronicles of England (Howes’s edition of 1631), 
says : “ Hee deceased on the nineteenth of October 
anno 1216, when he had raigned 17 yeares five 
moneths lacking eight dayes, at the age of 51 
yeares.” Also Fox, in his Actes and Monwments 
(1610, i. 233), says: “Hee died in the yeare of 
our Lord 1216, the nineteenth day of October, 
after he had raigned in such calamitie, by the 
subtill conueiance of his clergie, eighteene yeares 
and six moneths and odde daies,” 


. L. Prince. 


Avutiors oF Booxs Waytep §, x. 309, 
360.)— 

The Lives of Illustrious and Eminent Persons of Great 
Britain, &c.—This work is not Lodge’s, as suggested by 
Mr. Evan Tuomas. Despite the title, ‘the whole of the 
lives are of persons either born in Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex, or connected by marriage with those counties. 
The size of the book is 12mo.; it has no pagination. 
My copy is very handsomely bound in crimson morocco, 
and the binding is of about the same date as the 
book, 1820. A. Grancer Hurr. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WantTeEp §S, x. 
309.)— 

I have an old pint mug of Staffordshire ware, with the 
Farmer's Arms and the mottoes, “ Industry pruduces 
wealth,” “ All our trust isin God.” On the other side: 

‘* May the mighty and great 
Roll in splendour and state ! 
I envy them not, I declare it ; 
I eat my own lamb, 
My chicken and ham, 
I shear my own sheep, and I wear it. 
So yon jolly boys now 
Here’s ‘God speed the plough,’ 
Long life and content to the farmer.” 

Another jug, painted with masonic emblems, has the 

following, in much the same strain :— 
**T envy no one’s birth or fame, 

Their title, train, or dress ; 

Nor has my pride e’er stretched its aim 
Beyond what I possess. 

I ask not, wish not to appear 
More beauteous, rich, or gay ; 

Lord, make me wiser every year 
And better every day.” 

EXPERTO CREDE. 
(5th 8. x, 369.) 
“History is philosophy teaching by example.” 

Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, on The Study 
and Use of History, Letter ii.: “1 have read somewhere 
or other, in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, I think, that 
history is philosophy teaching by example.” 

Lapy JINco, 

The passage from Thucydides, lib. i. c. 22, ad fin., as 
translated in Arnold’s note, is: “ But for such as desire 


to gain a clear knowledge of the past, and thereby of the 
future also, which will surely, after the course of human 
things, represent again hereafter, if not the very image 
yet the near resemblance of the past ; if such shall judze 
my work to be profitable I shall be well content.” And 
then follows one of those sentences which are so well 
worth remembering in respect of his History: cried 
re dei paddoy i) dywmopa ic rd Tapaypipa 
axove Evynerat, Ep. ManRsHALL, 


“ Neat, but not gaudy,” Xc. 

This I take to be a corruption of “rich not gaudy ’’ 
(Hanilet, i. 3), which expresses the idea entertained 
much better by the word “rich” than by “ neat.” 

Lapy JInco, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Wit Correspondents kindly intending to contribute 
to our Christmas Number be good enough to forward 
their communications, headed “ Christmas,” without 
delay ? 


The Registers of Ecclesfield Parish Church, Yorkshire, 
Annotated by Alfred Scott Gatty. (London, Bell & 
Sons ; Sheffield, Leader & Sons.) 

Tue publication of Colonel Chester’s Pegisters of West- 
minster Abbey, the pioneer in this department of his- 
torical literature, has already led to good results. Not 
only has the Harleian Society commenced a systematic 
issue of parish registers, but an impetus has been given 
to antiquaries in various parts of the country, who are 
privately giving to the world these important records 
from their immediate localities. Last year Mr. Millett 
produced the registers of the important Cornish parish 
of Mairon, the Rev. Mr. Mayo those of North Wootton in 
Dorest, and Dr. Caulfield those of Christ Church, Cork. 
We hear of several others in preparation, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that whoever thus preserves 
and perpetuates one of these priceless records confers a 
positive and lasting boon upon all future historians and 
biographers. Every parish register put in type may be 
rega ded as rescued from the chances of destruction by 
accident or carelessness, toomany instances of which have 
already occurred. Mr. Gatty is at this moment the latest 
in the field; but it cannot be doubted that the very 
handsome volume he has produced will inspire others to 
non his example. Valuable as is the text of these 
records, Mr. Gatty has greatly enhanced their value by 
his ac dmirable illustrative notes, which evince much and 
careful research, and will spare those interested in the 
personal and local history of this parish much time and 
labour. The modesty of the editor, as evinced in his 
preface, was entirely unnecessary, and is eclipsed by his 
success, which would be creditable to any antiquary of 
thrice his age and experience. 


The Six Chief Lives from Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
with Macaulay's Life of Johnson. Edited, with a 
Preface, by Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue idea that underlies the publication of this selection 

from Johnson's Lives of the Poets is analogous to that to 

which we owe Mr. Morley’s series of “ English Men of 

Letters.” Average men have not time to wade through 

big books, and their mental pabulum may well be supplied 

them in a species of extract. Space would be requisite 
to show how much of truth and error there is in such 
views. Meanwhile Mr. Arnold’s volume has strong 
recommendations. Johnson's lives of Milton, Dryden, 

Swift, Addison, Pope, and Gray, supplemented as these 

are by the life of Johnson by Macaulay, give an excellent 
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1 of the progress of letters in the eighteenth century 
Ir. Arno ‘es pref ce is admirable, and bls views upon | 
tl n of a prose style w of close attention. The | 
volume under his charge has a special pr wes which, as 
he could not becomingly point it out, we are glad to note. 
if the stuck will d back from Johnson’s lives to the 
by Maeaulay, and tl 1en to the essay by Mr. Arnold, 
he will have a pretty accurate idea how far we have 
rdvanced vards that polished and perfect style of prose 
WI hat is probably close at hand. 
D of the Church ded fed to St. Magi us and 
the Bishop's Palace at Kirkwall. By Sir H. E. L. 
rydei (Kirkwall, Peace Son.) 
T at ind useful manual on the ancient cathe- 
dr Ki 1, now a parish church, which contains 
‘ ival details of interest, not, as the author 
ne uble to the generally accepted styles 
( " ture, but diff — from them so much 
t! | s fain to use a novel nomenclature, Ist, 2nd. 3rd, 
H h styles, with, of course, a distinct chronology. 
V not convinced of the need to make these inno 
vat l are cer y are inconvenient ; we 
prefer t tt -kman, and to illustrate 
us peculiarities wh tever det is may depart from the 
I < of each and all of his styles. As a handbook 
or key to the architecture of the building this tract 
can u » serviceable to the visitor; as a book of 
reference it is meagre, void of details, bald—in no respect 
suf nt. 
I Krean Paci & Co, send us vol. i. of Ne 
by Henry Halford Vang oom late Professor of Modern 
Histor Oxford. We propose to give a lengthened 
n on the completion of the work.—From Messrs. 
Mace un we have received The Old and Middl 
E . by T. L. Kington Oliphant, M.A., which we 
recommend to the attention of those readers of “ N. & Q.” 
specially int woes ed in this branch of study, Mr. Oliphant 
is here embodied toa great extent his Standard English. 
It will surprise no one to hear that the genial, vigorous, 
and, as} rves to call himself, good old-fashioned Tory 


Archbishop Longley, then C ensor, styled him in Christ 
Church hall in 1826 “ Simplex iste et modestus juvenis” 


on getting his First Class) the Archdeacon of Taunton’s 
Notes of / fe, 1805-1878, has reached a second 
edition Parker & Co.).—T/ Andi reald ; or, the 
Hou e Michelham: a Tale of the Norman Conquest, 
by the Rev, A. D. Crake, B.A. (Parker & Co.), torms 
vol. iv. of “Tales illustrating Church His story. ‘—The 


second edition of Dr. Lee's Lyrics of Light and Life 
(Pickering & Co.) contains eleven new poems. —It is not 
rash to pre “lict that The C nfess one of St. Augustine 
(a new translation) will prove one of the special attrac- 
tions of the “ Library of Spiritual Works for English 
Catholics” (Rivingtons). 

Wittram Greorce Crark.—The Ti 
Sth instant has a kindly though reticent notice, in 
its Cambridge intelligence, of this lamented scholar. 
Twenty-five years ago the high places of Trinity College 
were nearly all filled by Yorkshiremen and Northum- 
brians; and of these, one of the most distinguished was the 
Rev. W. G. Clark, the senior Dean. Second Classic and 
Chancellor's Medallist in 1844 (and second only to Sir 
Henry Maine), endowed too with exquisite taste and a 
fine sense of humour, he was for years one of the most 
brilliant and popular of the resident Fellows ; admirable 


es of Friday the 


as a college lecturer, kindly and charming in private life, 
and-known far and wide for the tender or sportive grace 
of his Greek and Latin verse: 

translations from Memoriam, 


witness his beautiful 
or those many sales 


Attic? of his, which mi have 


endeared him to Sir 


Thomas More. In due course he became Tutor of hig 
College and Vice-Master: he travelled in Spain, and 
wrote his clever Gatpacho—in Greece, and w rote Pelo- 
ponnesus, one of the best of recent books on the p Aachen 
he was elected Public Orator of the University and held 
the office with distinction from 157 to 1869; and one 
may say not unfairly, that he only just missed being 
Master of T which had ens its late 
poszessor lf humorously said, in writing 
of of “to treat the inferior 
D anets with a duated scorn, nicely pr porti ned to 
t distance from the Master's Lodge.” Of the Cam. 
brie de re Shakespeare, his work and Mr. Aldis Wright's, it 
is needk ss tospeak in “N. & Q.” His other 0} nag- 
num that was to have been, his Aristophanes, was dis- 
solved in the — that fell upon his later years. 
Whether it were cause or « pas 3 well-known letter to 
the Bishop of Ely moked the bezinning of a time of 
illness and of sorrow, which ende ; only with his death. 
But those who love his memory (and who that knew him 
does not !) will think of that time with such a sympathy 
and tenderness as has long been felt by all true hearts 
for the much tried soul of Cowper. M. 
iverny.—Our correspondent Mr, 
y: A., of Stretford, th the Life 
Fuller and other works, has after some re- 
search establis she 1 the fact that one of r the be be in the 


Leigh Grammar School library contains an autograph of 
Archbishop Cranmer. It occurs in Melancthon's work 


on the Prover)s of Solomon, dated 1525. The name is 
thus given, “Thomas Cantuaris and Mr. Bailey 
believes that it was written in the year 1535. 


ask at sl ort intervals when 
will Germany put into 0} ion the fifth article of the 
Treaty of Prague.”— Relieve your mind, dear Mr. Editor: 
I am xot about to discuss either the Treaty of Prague or 
the policy of Prince Bismarck. But I want to know 
whether the above sentence, copied from a leader in the 
Times, is in conformity with the rules of grammar or in 
defiance of them. I used to think it a Hibernian 
eccentricity to say, “ He asked me was it true,” or “She 
began to wonder would he never go,” but now I see this 
ungainly style of «diction creeping into lit erature of a 
higher class than before. When it invades the Times 
I think the advocates of good English may reasonably 
cry out, HERMENTRUDE. 


“Tr is quite customary to 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. Lane.—Please send the essay for consideration. 
You might preface it with the remarks contained in your 
letter. 

GREYSTEIL.—Many thanks for the trouble you have 
taken. A proof shall be sent. 

W. D. P.—Next week. 

8. G.—See ante, p. 357. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial! Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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